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Bditortat, 

WE are sorry that in reprinting Mr. 
Chadwick’s admirable discourse on 
the old, but always interesting subject, 
‘What do Unitarians believe?’’ our 
limited space should demand its cur- 
tailment in a fewplaces. Except in 
fullness of expression the sermon loses 
little in omitted passages, and the in- 
quiring reader may feel that he has as 


authoritative an answer to the question 
as any that can be furnished. 


THE experience of All Souls Church 
Chicago, during the vacation months, 
is one that commands study in many 
lines. The nine Sunday morning ser- 
mons were original, all by the laymen 
and laywomen of the church. The 
preliminary devotional exercises and 
reading were generally conducted by 
another than the preacher for the day, 
most of them by young men of the 
congregation. ‘There was an average 
attendance of over sixty and most of 
them were strangers. 
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A WRITER in the M/ethodist Recorder 
draws both a comparison and contrast 
between the late Cardinal Newman 
and John Wesley. , He finds a strong 
resemblance between the Tractarian 
movement and that headed by Wesley 
a century before, both being ‘‘endeav- 
Ors to reach a deeper and more sat- 
isfactory religious life,’’ though radi- 
Cally different in outcome. Every- 
where the religious world is growing 
weary and skeptical of those visible 
forms of belief which once commanded 
the worshiper’s entire thought and de- 
votion. Newman saw no way to pre- 
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serve faith to man, except by a return 
to the mystic forms and ceremonies of 
the church. ‘‘ Every attempt to rest 
the Christian religion upon historic 
and visible symbols, logfcally in the 
end must lead to this,’’ says the writer 
referred to, very wisely and soundly. 
Wesley, having all of a Newman's 
passionate religious nature, yet saw 
truer, and rested faith on the unseen 
forces of the spirit. Far as the world 
is moving away from the doctrinal 
conclusions of Methodism, it will 
never outgrow the influence and need 
of its founder’s sp rit, demonstrating 
in every age that the basis of faith lies, 
not in outward dogma or form, but in 
the natural aspiration of the heart to- 
wards complete goodness and perfec- 
tion. 


W. Boyp CARPENTER, bishop of 
Ripon, and brother of the lamented 
H. Bernard Carpenter of Boston, says 
that religion has three elements: De- 
pendence, Fellowship and Progress. 
No ‘‘religion of the future’’ will lack 
either ofthese. Already the religions 
characterized by one or more of these— 
Islamism, Buddhism, Christianity— 
claim four-fifths of the population of 
the world. He also says, with much 


weight, that ‘‘many Christian people 
would feel no hesitation in saying that 
they believed in a religion founded by 


treat the 
way is to sin against the spirit of re- 
ligion, which we pretend to honor.”’ 


WE began last week the publication 
of a series of Sunday-school lesson 
helps, prepared by our associate, Mr. 
These les- 
sons will continue throughout the sea- 
son and we bespeak not only the in- 
terests of Sunday-school workers, but 
of Sunday Circles, Unity Clubs and 
the individual student. If we mistake 
not, they will contribute a very inter- 
esting department to UNITY, which 
hereafter will appear in close proxi- 
mity to our Home Department. We 
anticipate the old retort from Sunday- 
school workers, ‘‘ Too difficult, give 
us something easy.’’ To which we 
reply, ‘‘ Try them, first.’’ They will 
need work, but lessons which you can 
give without working are not apt to be 
interesting nor profitable to either chil- 
dren or teacher. Try them. Begin 
at once so that we may begin all to- 
gether. Send orders for the Lesson 
Slips. 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE discusses 
in a late number of the /ndependent 
the question whether the state should 
own the railroads. In our towns and 
states the ownership and management 
of the public roads is based on the 
principle of pure communism, and the 
people are ‘‘ beginning to observe that 
a railroad is a road also.’’ Mr. Hale 
does not see why a government that 
manufactures muskets may not fitly 
make other articles, as jacknives, axes 
and steel rails; why it may not as 
well carry telegrams at a uniform 
price as letters, urging that so far as 
the national government undertakes 
to do work of this kind, it does it 
well. Instances are known in which 
the ‘‘ Receiver’’ appointed by the fed- 
eral authority to settle up and conduct 
the broken-down business of a private 
corporation, has made that business 
more of a success than the original 


corporators could. Mr. Hale says he 
has ‘‘little doubt that we are approach- 
ing the turn of the tide, and that the 
next century will see American rail- 
roads generally controlled by the pub- 
lic, as the Belgian railroads, for in- 
stance, are controlled by the State to- 
day.’’ Weare not prepared to accept 
the Bellamistic theory quite as unre- 
servedly as Mr. Hafe and other of its 
expounders seem to do, but we do see 
very clearly that the one striking busi- 
ness tendency of the times is centraliza- 
tion, a tendency not derived from the 
selfish passions of men, as is often 
rashly asserted, so much as from nat- 
ural conditions. The question 
how to direct and utilize this principle 
of centralization for the greatest good 
of the greatest number. The Bellamites 
will help to solve this problem, even 
though they do not complete the so- 
lution. 
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THE revivalist, Munhall, who has 
lately been engaged in evangelistic 
work in Northfield, defends excitement 
in religion, on the ground that ‘‘excite- 
ment in other things is all right,’’ 
and ‘‘every period of criticism in the 
world’s history has been a period of 
excitement.’’ There is a confusion of 
thought here. Mr. Munhall fails to 
discriminate between a noble and just 
enthusiasm, and mere emotional dis- 
play. The latter is always bad, in re- 
ligion and elsewhere, the former is 


‘always to be desired: Life is sordid. 


and dull without some glowing con- 
viction to light and lead the way; but 
it becomes only an affair of intellectual 
and moral waste when it runs too 
quickly into the channels of shallow 
feelings, noisily expressed. The 
growing distrust in religious revivals 
is directly connected with that refin- 
ing standard of manners which for- 
bids undue display of all kinds, even 
of religious emotion. 


THE Christian Register, in printing 
an extract from Mrs. Phelps-Ward’s 
searching article on Woman’s Dress 
published in the forum for August 
asks for the attention of husbands and 
sons as well as wives and daughters. 
We agree with our contemporary that 
‘‘the case demands plain and pointed 
speech.’’ It is not simply the demands 
of modesty that cry for reform, but the 
demands of economy both in money 
and in strength. There is a ‘‘dress 
reform’’ movement going the rounds 
which has much to commend it, but 
which leaves much to condemn ; be- 
cause much as ever it ignores the eco- 
nomic problem. A ‘‘dress reform ’’ 
that is more expensive and luxuriously 
laborious in the production than the 
fashion it seeks to supplant is but a 
questionable reform. Not until women 
as well as men are ashamed to put that 
on their backs which ought to be put 
in their heads, will the true standard 
of dress be reached. Simplicity of the 
wardrobe as well as of the table are 
the indispensable conditions of ‘‘ plain 
living and high-thinking.”’ 


It is one of the ironies of life that a 
doctrine which has been left defense- 
less by its friends has sometimes found 
its only justification at the hands of 
its enemies. This has been the fate 
of the Christian Trinity. From the 
standpoint of Bible texts, the stand- 
point from which its advocates sought 
to maintain it, it is left without any 
foundation. Everybody knows that 
the only passage in the New Testa- 
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ment which teaches this dogma is not 
in the New Testament. One turns to 
the Revised Version and finds 1 John 


v. 7 “conspicuous by its absence.’’ 
The famous ‘‘three heavenly wit- 
nesses’’ are silent. Meanwhile the 


heretical student of Comparative Re- 
ligion comes to the rescue and defends 
the defeated doctrine as established 
somehow in the nature things. 
Ernest De Bunsen is one of the latest 
to perform this service. In one of the 
Kssays on Church History published 
in pamphlet form by Williams and 
Norgate, London, he discusses ‘‘Solar 
Symbolism in the Holy of Holies as 
the Possible Origin of the Trinitarian 
Doctrine.’’ ‘‘We suggest,’’ says the 
author, ‘‘that the two cherubim over 
the Tabernacle, in connection with the 
place of the Divine Presence’ may 
have had ‘‘a double solar symbolism,”’ 
referring to the sun in the morning, 
midday, and evening, and also to his 
annual path; the Divine Presence rep- 
resenting the summer or winter sol- 
stice and the cherubim the equinoxes. 
The argument is learned and ingen- 
ious. Whatever one may think as to 
its correctness, there can be little 
doubt that the doctrine in question 
had its roots in some phase of ‘nature 
worship. 


of 


THE term ‘‘liberal’’ is often used 
in a very vague sense. Sometimes, in 
its use as a religious term, it is made 


describe only an uncertain and 


doubtful state of opinion, or mental — 


indifference. The man who has simply 
lost interest in the discussion of the 
old-time topics of religion, and holds 
himself in an attitude of good-natured 
tolerance towards all forms of belief is 
often styled a liberal. Perhaps such 
use is not altogether wrong, so far as 
it indicates that liberalism of all types 
is a moral quality rather than one dis- 
tinctly mental. We know men of 
advanced, even radical views, whose 
criticism of the Bible and church creed 
and ceremony is of the most destruct- 
ive order, who yet are by no means 
deserving of the name of liberal, if 
liberality signifies, as it should, that 
mixture of ‘‘sweetness and light’”’ 
Matthew Arnold described as_ the 
highest sign of a religious nature. 
On the other hand, we know men of 
moderate, not to say, very conserva- 
tive views on the trinity and the 
atonement, whose personal atmosphere 
is one of perfect mental restfulness to 
all who come within its reach; in 
whose presence people of all shades 
of varying, and even hostile opinions 
feel equally content and at home. 
These, we suspect are the true lib- 
erals, though they may still hold to 
some form of antiquated doctrine and 
belief. Others who have rejected all | 
such delusions and errors are entitled to 
praise for their intellectual acuteness 
and honesty, but if their manner and 
conversation continue to show a nar- 
row intolerance of spirit towards those 
who differ from them, we must decline 
to call them liberal. 


The Pinch of the Farmers. 


We hope that many return to their 
city tasks from waterside and hillside 
with more thoughtfulness for those 
who toil at the foundations of modern 
life. Our tourists must have caught 
some glimpses of the labor that is 
being performed outside of the 
aggressive labor unions. They are 
thus made to realize that a study of 
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the labor question from the city end 
alone gives to the labor problems of 
America an unreal twist, an unnatural 
warp. We speak not in an unsympa- 
thetic spirit of the somewhat noisy 
demand of the few thousand lusty me- 
chanics in our cities, oftentimes beer- 
fouled and tobacco-poisoned, who are 
clamoring for eight hours’ labor; but 
we would remember the hundreds of 
thousands of farmers who during these 
summer months have been giving six- 
teen hours a day of unremitting strain, 
that thereby the oats might be saved 
and the hay crop secured. It is well 
to remember the toiling sisters in 
country places who have been up with 
the sun, cooking and milking, churn- 
ing and washing, hoeing and mending, 
while the city-fagged women have 
been resting in listless hammocks un- 
der the trees. Blackberries fresh 
from the woods are delicious; to pick 
them from the brambles as one saun- 
ters along through the woodsy road, 
makes them doubly so. But to see a 
faded farmer’s wife leave her babe in 
the fence-corner in charge of the next 


older who 1s scarcely more than a 
babe, tearing her meager dress, 
scratching her toil-stiffened hands, 


while she picks these berries and car- 
ries her tin pail with the six or eight 
quarts from two to six miles to the 
railway station and sells them for 
from six to eight cents a quart and 
taking pav in store goods, as was seen 
by the present writer this summer, 
makes the berries somehow lose their 
relish. 

How little does one part of the 
world know how another part lives ! 
How tew stop to think of the work 
there isin connection with the haying, 
harvesting and threshing, corn culti- 
vating, cutting and husking, the po- 
tato hoeing and digging, the butter- 
making, cheese-making, and_ all the 
other makings of the farm and forest 
with which our daily life is so inti- 
mately related. One returns from the 
country blessing more than ever the 
tender heart of Millet, the French 
peasant painter, who said, ‘‘T see the 
glory of the sunset; Iam not blind to 
the ever-shifting panorama of beauty 
that the landscape affords, but I can- 
not forget the sweating ox in the 
glebe, and can not fail to hear the 
hun! hun! hun! of the ditch-digger in 


the marsh, who has been bending un- 


der a toil so heavy that he can not 
straighten his back for a fresh breath.’’ 
If toil anywhere degrades spirit and 
disrobes life of its buoyancy and its 
poetry, it does it in the distant farm- 
house, where the wife sews, cooks and 
mends for half a dozen restless chil- 
dren and two or three ‘‘ farm hands,”’ 
where she milks four or five cows 
night and morning, plants and tends 
a garden that reaches from tomatoes 
to petunias, drives the hay-rake and 
the reaper at odd moments and ‘‘ does 
her own work’ besides. 

The remedies for the overworked 
and underpaid wage-earners in our 
cities are not so difficult to reach or 
far removed as are those that will save 
sober, intelligent farming communi- 
ties from being dragged down by 
mortgages and usury, in spite of tire- 
less toil, improved methods and grow- 
ing skill. There is something radi- 
cally wrong in our economic system 
that makes it almost impossible for 
even the thrifty and intelligent farmer 
to make both ends meet and to keep 
his head above the debt water, while 
wealth accumulates so rapidly on that 
which he produces. It is not right to 
shelve this question by the old-fash- 
ioned, short-cut method of appeal to 
the ‘‘law of supply and demand.’’ The 
intelligent conscience can not be eased 
by saying ‘‘ last year’s crops were so 
plentiful, prices were necessarily low, 
consequently the farmer had a hard 
time of it. This year the crops are 
bad, the season poor, and the farmer 
has a hard time of it again.’’ There 
are ill adjustments somewhere, or else 
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the first producer of wealth, the cor- 
ner-stone of all prosperity, should not 
be the last to know this prosperity or 
to taste this wealth. The manufact- 
urer, with the mighty interests of the 
capital invested in trade and_trans- 
portation, has been too near the heart 
of the legislator, too much in the 
mind of the politician. The state can 
not afford to be unjust toward those 
who, unrewarded by park, theater, 
books, clubs or uplifting intellectual 
and religious privileges of any kind, 
form the great bulk of the population 
of the Mississippi Valley, in whose 
productiveness we take so much de- 
light and comfort. The old law of 
supply and demand, trusted so implic- 
itly, is beginning to break down; it is 
of itself inadequate to control the com- 
plex civilization of to-day. ‘‘Com- 


bination’’ is a higher word in the 
ethics as well ag the economies of 
trade than ‘*‘Competition.’’ Frater- 


nity and not rivalry is the tendency. 
The woman who used to excuse her 
conscience over her lavish dress, elab- 
orately handstitched, on the score 
that it gave emyloyment to the needy 
seamstress and thus kept her from 
the poor-house and saved her self- 
respect, may for awhile longer retain 
the intellectual respect of the minister 
of the wealthy, but the freshman in 
college has got beyond that in his 
study of political economy. He 
knows that it 1s wicked to add _ to 
the bulk of toil in the world, when 
there is no adequate return made in 
the way of mental, moral or physical 
release and elevation. It is the first 
requirement of good citizenship to re- 
duce the extravagances, to cut down 
the waste of life and to close the gaps 
in the line by bringing up the rear. 
These are some of the higher prob- 
lems which those who are so free to 
tinker with tariff laws and to frame 
economic schemes must consider. 
That is poor protection that does not 
‘‘protect.’’ Look tothe claims of the 
farmer. Be just to the goose that lays 
the golden egg. | 


Why Don't We Grow ? 


A correspondent in one of the newer 
states wants to know why Unitarian- 
ism has not grown since its first ap- 
pearance, seventy or eighty years ago, 
when so many of the Trinitarian 
churches of New England came over 
to the liberal faith. And he adds that 
‘‘most people in Dakota have an idea 
that Unitarianism in Massachusetts 
nearly a century ago made a few brill- 
iant flashes across the theological 
sky, but long since perished, from 
what cause or disease is not definitely 
known.’’ 


This sort of query followed by this 
sort of conclusion is not new. We 
might reply, that it is not true that 
Unitarianism has not grown since the 
period of its early triumphs, and re- 
fer to the records of the denomina- 
tional year-book. Or we might retort 
‘‘most people in Dakota’’ possess 
more than the average intelligence 
about Unitarianism, if they entertain 
the ‘‘idea’’ set forth by our corre- 
spondent. ‘‘Most people’’ in the 
other states have no idea at all about 
us; or, Unitarianism is simply the 
name of a subtle, many-headed, in- 
comprehensible heresy, not dead but 
dreadful. 

It is better, however, to admit that 
Unitarianism has not fulfilled the 
hopes of its friends. Its churches 
are not so numerous nor so full as 
the gladness of its gospel would lead 
us to expect. And while all the in- 
fluences of science and scholarship 
go far to justify the fathers of our 
faith, certainly in all the doubts and 
denials of their position, it remains 
true, that the denomination as a whole, 
and rather more so in the east than 
in the west, has suffered from “‘ ar- 
rested development.’’ Nor is it likely 
that any great change for the better 
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will take place, until a new spirit 
sweeps through our churches. More 
and more the older societies will find 
it hard to hold their own as they 
cease to maintain their leadership of 
wealth, intelligence and fashion. More 
and more the young people will drift 
away to Episcopal and other orthodox 
churches, to share in the greater life 
and activity of those organizations. 

Notice this fact. Unitarianism, asa 
distinctive form of faith—as the anti- 
podes and antidote to orthodoxy—has 
long since been given up in the preach- 
ing of Unitarian pulpits; at least 
in the older ones. Drop into the 
churches when you will, and what 
will you hear? Sermons on the virt- 
ues, on social questions, on domestic 
life, on education— intellectual, moral 
or spiritual. All excellent and int- 
portant, without doubt. But would 
there be anything in the whole serv- 
ice to convey a thought of what that 
Unitarian church specifically stood for? 
Probably not,—Unitarians care too 
little for the faith their name implies, 
to make it prominent. Once or twice 
a year, or at some conference, the 
doctrines are expounded. Conse- 
quently the congregation comes and 
goes, the children grow up in indif- 
ference to, or ignorance of, those fun- 
damental principles which have made 
us a denomination. 

But go now into an orthodox 
church. Great changes in the atmos- 
phere have certainly taken place in 
the last generation. Doubtless, as 
Dr. Lyman Abbott has said, ‘‘A great 
deal that passes for orthodoxy is only 
a form of unbelief.’’ There is a great 
deal of liberality; more or less freedom 
of speculation in the sermon which is 
illustrated from the life and thought 
of to-day. But you are never suffered 
to depart without the knowledge that 
you have been in an orthodox Trini- 
tarian church. It is said in the 
phraseology of prayer and ritual; it 
is sung in the doxology; it will 
rarely happen that it does not color 
the discourse. The faith is sys- 
tematically expounded in numerous 
ways. And when our young people 
go to these assemblies—from a church 
whose faith is made nothing of, to 
one whose faith is made everything of, 
—they are apt to think they have been 
defrauded of something which they 
ought to have had; that they have 
made a discovery of something so im- 
portant, that life is incomplete with- 
out this knowledge. And often, 
greatly to our chagrin and their satis- 
faction, they enter in and accept a 
form of faith and belief which all the 
Unitarian saints from Channing down, 
lived and suffered and died to protest 
against as irrational arid dishonorable 
to God. 

Alessandro of Romiena, a_ friend 
of Dante, of the house of Guidi, had 
for his coat-of-arms ‘‘ a scourge argent 
ona field gw/es.’’ Wherever he went 
this device floated on his banner 
above his soldiers. It is the fit 
symbol of orthodoxy, everywhere 
visible, even in the milder type of 
this rationalizing age. Orthodox 
preaching still carries in one hand the 
whip of God, while with the other it 
points to the blood of Jesus, the Pal- 
estinian Jew, shed on Calvary, as the 
only remedy for sin, as the only means 
by which any soul in any age can be 
saved from the doom of perdition. 
Does any mind, free and intelligent, 
to-day accept this doctrine? We 
neither affirm nor deny. But this we 
will say; that we in the west have been 
trying to educate a class of Unitarians 
who are not attracted by any form of 
this faith, however specious ; who will 
not be likely to go off to orthodox 
churches for spiritual food if other is 
to be had ; and who are too honest to 
profess doctrines which some say 
they are no longer expected to believe. 

Unitarianism will take hold of the 
people and grow, just as soon as those 
who live under that name rouse them- 


selves to think and act as if it had 
some importance ; just as soon as they 
see that it is as necessary to set it forth 
clearly now as it was when Channing 
and Dewey and Gannett were ex- 
pounding it to inquiring Calvinists - 
just as soon as they understand that 
to retain their children’s interest in 
the churches, they must show their 
own interest by making them familiar 
with the history of the denomination 
and with the body of truth put into 
its keeping as a sacred trust. Then 
Unitarianism will prove itself worthy 
of the support and confidence of men, - 
Then it will ally to itself a thousand 
influences and agencies, which thus 
far have been largely unchurched, but 
which need the fellowship ofa sincere. 
earnest and rational religion, in order 
to fulfill their highest mission in the 
world. %. 


Men and Things. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS is credited with found- 
ing a new beatitude; ‘‘ Blessed is the man 
who at forty has the fire of twenty and the 
peace of seventy in his soul.’’ 


THE Congregationalisi thinks the churches 
should study to find out what makes the 
lodges so attractive to men, and then seek 
to give them that or its equivalent. 


IN Japan, Prof. E. S. Morse tells us, if 
one picks up a stone to throw ata dog, the 
dog does not run, because he has never had 
stones thrown at him, and therefore does not 
know what the action means. The amiable 
Japanese will even turn out of their way, on 
foot or in a vehicle, to avoid disturbing a 
sleeping dog. 


THERE was a great similarity in the man- 
ner of the death of the late John Boyle 
O'Reilly and his compatriot, the late Charles 
G. Halpine, better. known as “ Miles 
O’Reilly.’’ The latter died in 1858 from an 
overdose of chloroform taken to alleviate 
pain and induce sleep. Mr. O'Reilly died 
from an overdose of chloral taken with a 
like intent. 


THE corner-stone of a monumegit to Davy 
Crockett was laid in Lawrenceburg, Tenn., 
the other day. A writer in the daily press 
thinks instead of the shaft of Italian marble 
which is to be reared to his memory a gran- 
ite boulder should have been fashioned into 
a memorial typical of the strength of char- 
acter and genuine rugged manhood of the 
man who gave to the world the celebrated 
saying, ‘‘Be sure you are right, then go 
ahead.’’ A buckskin suit, coonskin cap, 
and flint-lock musket will look a little in- 
congruous in marble, the dress-suit material 
of sculptors. 


A yvOUNG lady in Chicago, Miss Lillian 
Blanche Fearing, the only woman graduat- 
ing this year at the Union College of Law, 
Chicago, and author of that striking poem, 
‘*Bivouac of Sherman's -Army,”’ in the Au- 
gust number of the New “England Maga- 
zine, isentirely blind. Miss Fearing was one 
of four students whose records were so nearly 
equal that the committee appointed to award 
the scholarship prize of $50, divided it equally 
among the four. The blind student has al- 
ready been admitted to the Illinois bar, by 
the Supreme Court at Springfield, and gives 
promise of making a brilliant mark in her 
profession. 


THER 7wentteth Century tells the follow- 
ing: ‘‘When, in 1846, Dr. Simpson, of 
ichansis inteninced the use of chloroform 
to relieve the sufferings of women in child- 
birth, the clergy opposed him, declaring he 
was trying to free them from the penalty of 
the original curse. So strong was the in- 
fluence brought against the doctor that he 
might have been obliged to abandon his 
new and humane method had not the happy 
thought occurred to him to tell his oppo- 
nents, he was simply following the way of 
the Creator; that when God had made man 
and wished to perform the surgical operation 
of taking a rib from his side with which to 
make a woman, he put him to sleep. The 
ministers could bring nothing to bear 
against that, and so the victory was gained 
for Dr. Simpson and chloroform.”’ 


MRS. LIVERMORE gave utterance to some 
very remarkable opinions onthe subject of the 
Resurrection, at the Universalist gathering at 
Weir’s, according to a brief extract printed 
in the Religio-Philosophical Journal. She 
said : ‘‘I believe that Jesus Christ rose from 
the dead. I believe that since then men 
have risen from the dead, and that hereafter 
resurrections will come more frequently. In 
my opinion the time will come when it will 
be acommon thing for a person to say that 
he has seen such a one who has been dead 
perhaps fifty years. In that time the earth 
will see visions not now dreamed of, when 
the veil that separates us from the spiritual 
world will from time to time be removed and 
allow us glimpses of spiritual things. Nature 
gives us no function without an opportunity 
to use it.”’ | 
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Gontribnted and Seterted, 


September. 


The gold of the grain hath yellowed thy 
calendar, 

September, 

And drift the gold leaves of thy forest 
dreamily 

Through days we remember. 


Thy sceptre of frost hath frightened the 
"  gummer queen 

From all the green haunts where she lin- 
gered erewhile, 

But she still draws around her, her mantle 
of green 

And covers the fading and rents with a 
smile. 


Thine are the nights cooled by frost scin- 
tillations, 

The noons steeped in warmth of an orient 
heaven, 

The winds through sky corridors chanting 
ovations 

To life, with a dirge and a prophecy woven. 

ALICE GORDON. 


—— -- — 


American Aristocracy. 


“The whole of heraldry and of chivalry is in court- 
esy. Aman of fine manners shall pronounce your 
name with all the ornament that titles of nobility 
could ever add.’’-—Amerson. 


Money is power, but an aristocracy 
founded upon money is about the 
poorest conceivable aristocracy. Vul- 
garity im velvet, pride of purse, the 
commonplace swathed in the showy, 
fine houses and furnishings, with pov- 
erty of taste and manners, ignorance 
and coarseness on dress parade—these 
certainly arefar from pleasing. A fine 
woman transforms a calico wrapper 
into a queenly robe, but Susan Groot- 
enheimer, dress her as finely as you 
may, will never be anything but Susan 
Grootenheimer, world without end! 
A kingly man will give you royal en- 
tertainment in a cabin in the woods, 
but the swine erect is only himself in 
any case, and fine surroundings but 
make his swinishness ‘‘to  shine.’’ 
An Ohio millionaire, who was to build 
a palace on “‘ the avenue,’’ could sug- 
gest to his architect only that nee 
cost a certain sum of money and con- 
tain a ‘‘hister’’ (elevator). How 
many such gentlemen have we pro- 
duced in this ‘‘ greatest country under 
the sun’’? 

A fine manhood or womanhood can 
do very well without silverplate: cer- 
tainly it will not allow itself to be ob- 
scured by mere livery. The only true 
and pleasing elegance is home-made. 
No woman is finely dressed by a mil- 
liner. The grodiste may serve her, but 
the personality of the wearer must ap- 
pear in that which she wears. No 
house is well furnished except it be 
but an outer integument—‘‘a larger 
body’? (clothing, as Teufelsdrockh 
teaches). The only aristocracy that 
the true American genius can tolerate 
must be one of intelligence, refine- 
ment, taste, worth. We have had, 
and have still in some places quite 
too much worship of Ruskin’s ‘‘ God- 
dess of getting on’’—Columbia of the 
market: her temple is never without 
worshipers, her altars never without 
an offering. Tolstoi’s example of 
voluntary renunciation of all luxuries, 
even of all that is artistic in the home, 
is one that very few Americans are 
likely to imitate. We do not advo- 
cate any such poverty of furnishing, 
but he may at least be to us a re- 
minder of a very old truth, viz.: that 
‘‘a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of things he possesseth.’’ 

The American ideal must be an 
ideal of personal and national charac- 
ter if we dre to escape the evils which 
threaten us, and become finally what 
our national orators and poets have so 
often pictured. It is a cheering note 
When men like Andrew Carnegie 
begin to talk of wealth as a trust to be 
used for the good of the many; when 
millionaires call lavishness of spend- 
ing and furnishing vulgar and im- 
moral and plead for simplicity and 
moderation. Whether Mr. Carnegie 
has reduced this doctrine to practice 
Or not, such a word as he once gave 
In the North American Review is 


most encouraging to all who look 
with solicitude upon the passion for 
money and the worship of mammon 
which so seriously menances all that 
is best in our Ameriean civilization. 
It is most noticeable that the tendency 
among the rich is more and more to 
use their money for public benefac- 
tions. If they shall come to do this— 
and the tendency is in this direction— 
during their life time, while the work 
can have their personal oversight and 
direction—-if they shall do this and 
with an ever-increasing wisdom, the 
result must be every way commend- 
able. 

What a power is this of wealth, 
and who can measure it? No one 
but the earnest philanthropist, who, 
without means to carry out his large 
and benevolent desires for his fellow- 
men, sees all about him this power of 
wealth in the hands of those who 
spend freely but to no wise end, wast- 
ing in frivolity that which might bless 
and beautify their own lives and those 
of hundreds of their brothers and sis- 
ters. 

Still after so many centuries we 
have not learned that the only kingly 
life is a life like that of the sun,—not 
the burning, destroying sun of a dry 
summer, but the earth-warming, life- 
giving sun, speaking to every seed 
and root of a larger and a fuller life. 
Certainly the American mind must 
see that this is true, and more and 
more will be developed a true aristoc- 
racy living largely, elegantly, simply, 
and making its influence felt on every 
side both by the example of its own 
fine quality and by a helpful, benefi- 
cent spirit for others; delighting itself 
in the remodeling of society, in the in 
terests of the true life of all conditions 
of people. For such an aristocracy 
large wealth is convenient but not 
necessary. Intelllgence, virtue, and 
steadfast pursuit of the perfect is es- 
sential.—/. O. Aggleston. 


Bhs Bludy Gable. 


Suggestive Readings for Usein Sunday- 
School and Home. Edited by Richard Bar- 
tram. London: The S.S. Association, Es- 
sex Hall, Essex Street, Strand. 


——. -— 


The friend whose name with its high 
B leads our scale of editorial contribu- 
tors, and who every month or two 
sends Unity the interesting letter 
about things near to the heart of lib- 
erals in England, has somehow found 


time ina busy life to make this volume 


of selections for the children. Mr. 
Bartram is a London barrister and 
more—one who works on the boards 
of National Education, urges Home 
Rule in politics, writes an article now 
and then for the big reviews, has close 
connections with the weekly /uguzrer, 
and counts it not beyond the dignity 
of literature to bring out manuals for 
the Sunday-school. ‘The book now 
given us is what its name implies,—a 
handful (224 pages) of well varied, 
suggestive passages for a parent or 
teacher and children to read together. 
Some of the seleetions take us out of 
doors to scenes of Nature, others con- 
cern the noble life, still others the re- 
ligious spirit. Prose and poetry alter- 
nate. Among English authors 
passages from Kingsley, Clodd, Stan- 
ley, Gordon Cumming, Jefferies, 
Edwin Arnold, Matthew Browne, 
Martineau, are borrowed, and, on our 
side of the water, from Parker, Chan- 


ning, Clarke, Savage, Calthrop, 
Merriam, Harriet Hall, Juniata Staf- 
ford and others. The editor’s reading 


friendships circle widely, for a third 
of his selections are American. Each 
piece is equipped with a few ‘‘ hints 
to the teacher’’—helps to conversa- 
tion-—a little glossary of the words 
that might puzzle a child-reader, and 
a tiny biography of the author of the 
passage. Some one may be glad to 
know that Walter Smith’s poem called 
‘* Self-Exiled,’’—the one with the re- 


frain, ‘‘And the Angels all were 
Silent,’’—will be found here entire; 
and some Sunday-school worker may 
be interested in looking through the 
appendix, an admirable list of Sunday- 
school publications and requisites kept 
by our earnest sister Sunday-school 
Society in London, a tool-chest 32 
pages large ! 

The Atonement, or Reconciliation through 
Christ. By Russell Lant Carpenter, B. A. 
London: Céristian Life office, Essex Hall, 
Essex St., Strand. 

A helpful book for those who are 
coming out with hesitating step from 
some old homestead of evangelical 
faith, or those who know not how to 
answer the orthodox friend pressing 
hard his argument to prove that peace 
with God depends on the vicarious 
merits of Christ and the blood he shed 
upon the cross. To refute such 
thought it unfolds a doctrine of for- 
giveness which seems at once truer to 
the spirit of the Bible, truer to princi- 
ples of ethics, and truer to common 
sense. There are many clear explana- 
tions of Bible meanings, and a strong 
simple reasoning holds throughout the 
book. ‘Its title, and certain passages 
in it, indeed its very writing, indicate 
that to the wr@er’s mind the Bible 
testimony is more important, and 
Christ’s part in the ‘‘ reconciliation ”’ 
is a more special part, than those are 
wont to think who would study the 
experience called ‘‘ forgiveness ’’ pure- 
ly as a process in the natural history 
of the soul. But the conservative 
view will bring the book all the nearer 
to the sympathy of many readers. 
Of the eight chapters the one of ‘‘ Sub- 
stitutionary Suffering not Substitu- 
tionary Punishment,’’ and the earnest 
practical close on ‘‘ Christ’s Condition 
of Forgiveness,’’ namely, /o first for- 
give, seem the most impressive. The 
writer is a well-known English Uni- 
tarian minister of the honored family 
to which Mary Carpenter, Dr. William 
Carpenter, and Prof. Estlin Carpenter 
belong. 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further motice. Any book in 
print will be mailed on receipt of price, by the pub- 
lishers of UNITY. CHARLES H. KERR & Co., 175 
Dearborn st., Chicago. 


Jesus, the Prophet of God. By Christopher 
J. Street, M. A. London: Croyden, Pelling 
& Co. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 166. 


Christian Life Songs. By S. W. Straub, 
Chicago: S. W. Straub & Co. Boards, 12mo, 
PP- 235. 

Representative Men, Nature, Addresses and 
Lectures. Popular Edition. By Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 372. Price $1.00. 

Boston Unitarianism. By Octavius Brooks 
Frothingham. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 272. 


Stories of the Civil War. By Albert F. 
Blaisdell. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cloth, 
16mo, pp. 144. Price $1.00 


Kreutzer Sonata Bearing Fruit. By Pauline 
Grayson, New York: J. S. Ogilvie. Paper, 
16mo, pp. 98. Price 25 cts. 


Gorrespondents, 


EDITOR OF UNITY :— The passing 
over of a revered teacher of the He- 
brew faith has interest for more than 
those of his own belief, especially one 
who was so broad a humanitarian, with 
whom creed was forgotten and the 
needs of his fellow-men alone remem- 
bered. Such a man was the Rev. Dr. 
A. S. Bettelheim of Baltimore, and 
none who knew him will fail to be 
touched by the news of his death at 
sea on the steamer Muenchen, August 
2oth; coming home to his waiting, 
affectionate family, and to resume his 
work after a brief absence and visit to 
his old Hungarian and boyhood home. 
A citizen of the world in the truest 
sense, was Dr. Bettelheim, and tender- 
hearted as a child ; a worker, thinker, 
scholar. Earnest, enthusiastic in his 


own religion, he was most careful not 
to thrust it upon those outside, but 
met them as members of the universal 
family. I remember on one occasion, 
in San Francisco, at a meeting for the 
benefit of the ‘‘ Feeble-Minded Chil- 
dren,’ an orthodox minister made a 
stirring appeal for funds for the build- 
ing of a suitable Home for them. 
‘* Let us do it for Christ, friends,’’ he 
said. Dr. Bettelheim next addressed 
the audience, making the same gen- 
eral appeal; ‘‘ but,’’ said he, ‘‘I do 
not ask you to aid for the sake of 
Christ or of Moses, but for humanity.”’ 
‘*T do not want to know a man’s be- 
lief, I want to know his needs,’’ he 
said more than once. He had much 
personal magnetism, a splendid pres- 
ence, and never spared himself to help 
any one. His humor was keen, his 
laugh infectious, and once interested 
in any distress he never stopped until 
help was given. Of his success in 
building up his own church, his clear 
logic as writer and speaker, his ability 
as an author of Jewish fiction, which 
was principally historical, his own 
papers all speak; but it is chiefly his 
broad, undenominational humanity 
which I desire to emphasize. ‘The 
Jews will miss him, Christians will 
miss him, for he did much to bring 
them together and reconcile misun- 
derstandings, losing not a whit the 
while his own intense Judaism, but he 
was broad enough to look bevond 
class lines. On Pope Leo’s jubilee he 
delivered a sermon that was so full of 
sound sense and just appreciation that 
Cardinal Gibbons sent a special com- 
mittee to thank him. 
ALICE DENISON WILEY. 


To the kditor of Unity: 

DEAR SIR :—Mr.Gannett’s Western 
Conference sermon on ‘‘ The Higher 
Unitarianism,’’ which I have only just 
read, appeals so strongly not only 
to my sympathies, but to my sense of 
fairness and truth as well, that I am 
constrained to trouble you with this 
note of—/el/owshtp—let me call it. 

By way of introduction: I became 
a Unitarian some five years ago 
through the help of a Boston P. O. 
Mission, coming out from the Meth- 
odist ranks. Last summer, through 
the columns of UNitTy and _ the 
Unitarian, the ‘‘points of differ- 
ence’’ in this Western issue were first 
made plain to me. Need it be said I 
was surprised to find an element in 
the Unitarian body so conservative as 
to feel obliged to reject, as a working 
basis, the Cincinnati resolution. For 
my part it seemed the only consistent 
line upon which a liberal force could 
proceed. The pros and cons of the 
discussion as they came before me 
could only strengthen my belief that 
the Western Conference was, zs, in the 
line of Right,and I wish you Godspeed, 
heartily. I hope to goto Meadville in 
September to take a partial course of 
preparation for the work of the minis- 
try. Ifsuccess awaits me and I find 
a parish in the west, as I trust to do, 
eventually, I could wish for no firmer 
foundation to build upon than Free- 
dom, Fellowship and Character. No 
nobler working aim than the estab- 
lishment of ‘‘ Truth, Righteousness 
and Love in the world.’’ 

Cordially yours, a See 

Moscow, Penn. 


SUPERSTITION is related to this life, 
religion to the next; superstition is 
allied to fatality, religion to virtue ; it 
is by the vivacity of earthly desires 
that we become superstitious ; it is, 
on the contrary, by the sacrifice of 
these desires that we become religious. 
—Mme. de Stael. 


THE most wonderful and lovely 
sight God ever gives us, and He gives 
it to us every day, is a growing hu- 
man soul.—J/ss Muloch. 
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Church Doar Pubut. 
What Do Unitarians Believe? 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


(Reprinted from Unity Short Tract, No. 28. 
60 cents.) 
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The notion has had much indus- 
trious circulation that in what Un1- 
tarians do of believe is to be sought 
and found their characteristic intel- 
lectual quality. * And doubt- 
less there were those among the 
Unitarians of Channing’s time who 
exhausted in denial what little intel- 
lectual and moral energy they had. 
* * * The Trinitarian doctrine 
was denied, the Deity of Jesus, the 
personality of the Holy Spirit, the 
total depravity of mankind, election 
and reprobation, atonement by the 
blood of Jesus. Butevery one of these 
denials was the reverse of an afhirma- 
tion clear and strong as ever rang 
from human lips. Was the trinity of 
the Godhead denied? Its unity was 
at the same time afhirmed. Was the 
deity of Jesus? There was no lack of 
clearness in the counter-afhirmation. 
Was total depravity? Yes; but no 
pale negation was Channing’s stout 
assertion of the dignity of human na- 
ture, and Dewey's of the dignity of 
human life. Did they deny the doc- 
trine of vicarious atonement, and re- 
ject it utterly? They did. But not 
less unmistakably did they affirm that 
‘“God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself’’ by the example 
of his moral excellence and the inspt- 
ration of his self-surrender. 

Come down another generation, to 
Theodore Parker and to those who 
thought with him. The spirit. that 
denies was often strong in them. 
They denied with more of vehemence 
and violence than their predecessors ; 
but their ‘‘ pale negations,’’ if they 
were ‘‘ pale’’ were the exponents of 
as many affirmations, which were any- 
thing but pale. They were as red as 
love, as golden asthe sun. * * * 

* * * To come then. at 4ength, 
to the original question, What do 
Unitarians believe? I answer, first 
of all, that they believe in the nght of 
every man to fashion his own creed. 
- F The system of our Unita- 
rian churches is, without exception, 
purely Congregational. Not one of 
them acknowledges in any least de- 
gree the authority of any central or 
superior organization. * * * * 
The nearest approach to a creed an- 
nounced by any general Unitarian 
organization is the expression, ‘‘ Lord 
and Master, Jesus Christ,’’ in the pre- 
amble of the National Conference. 
But even so much as this is declared 
by an article of the constitution to ex- 
press only the views of the majority, 
who placed it there. This position 
differs from that of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference only in putting the 
cart before the horse, the doctrine be- 
fore the principle. The Western 
Conference pronounces frankly for no 
dogmatic basis whatsoever, and then 
as frankly states what things are com- 
monly believed among us, if haply 
those who are more attracted by our 
spirit than repelled by our doctrines 
may come and work with us. 

Seeing, then, that we have no gen- 
eral statement of belief and no general 
body capable of imposing one on indi- 
viduals or churches, and seeing that 
we believe first and fundamentally in 
the free intellect, and not only in the 
right, but in the duty of private judg- 
ment, it is evident that perfect homo- 
geneity of belief among us is not to be 
expected, is not possible. Unitarians 
do not all believe alike. In this re- 
spect, they are not so different from 
certain other bodies of believers as 
those belonging to these other bodies 
generally suppose. There is no re- 
markable unanimity of belief in any 
of the Protestantsects. * * * The 
principal difference between Unitari- 
ans and the orthodox sects is that the 


latter pretend to unanimity and do 
not have it, while the former do not 
pretend to it anddo not have it. But 
they have quite as much of it as their 
evangelical critics, if they have not a 
little more. Cardinal Newman ven- 
tures the delightful paradox that the 
Roman Catholic Church has been the 
principal abettor of free thought, be- 
cause it has forbidden it; and men 
will always have the things that are 
forbidden. ‘There is much of truth in 
this; but the Roman Catholic church 
does not, I think, deserve much 
praise for the result. Given perfect 
intellectual freedom, and there will at 
once arise and prosper a tendency to 
intellectual agreement. And so it 
happens that, although Unitarians do 
not all believe alike, and although 
some of their differences are not incon- 
siderable, there is among them much 
agreement, much more in 1890 than 1n 
1840 or 1820, and there is getting to be 
more from yearto year. In the mean- 
time there are some things which they 
all believe; and I will first address my- 
self to these, and then to those particu- 
lars in which there is more or less 
divergence. 

First and foremost, Unitarians all 
believe in the right af™d duty of mak- 
ing reasonableness, or rationality, the 
final test of truth. There was a time 
when this could not be said. Chris- 
tianity, a supernatural revelation to be 
interpreted by reason, was the orig- 
inal standpoint. But what if the rev- 
elation came into conflict with the 
reason? Then, said the younger 
Ware, we must ‘‘ follow the written 
Word’’; and the majority agreed 
with him. But Channing said: ‘*The 
truth is and it ought not to be dis- 
guised, that our ultimate. reliance is 
and must be on ourown reason.’’ ‘‘T 
am more certain that my rational ra- 
tional nature is from God than that 
any book is the expression of his will.’”’ 
And from Channing’s time till now 


this understanding has increased, and 


now I think it may be considered uni- 
versal. There is still much difference 
as to what zs reasonable, and, there- 
fore, to be believed; but there is en- 
tire agreement that what is not rea- 
sonable is not to be believed, wherever 
or by whomsoever taught. Such in- 
sistence as that Theodore Parker was 
not a Christian because he was ‘‘drawn 
into discipleship less by logic than by 
love,’’ because Christianity seemed 
reasonable to him and not because of 
its miraculous ‘‘ evidences,’’ is as re- 
mote from the Unitarianism of the 
present as the Ptolemaic astronomy is 
from that of Newcomb and Lockyer. 

In the second place, Unitarians all 
believe, without a single individual 
exception, that character is more than 
creed, conduct more than opinion. It 
is quite possible that this belief should 
have been my “first and foremost.’’ 
For this implies the freedom of the 
intellect. This implies that ‘‘ we are 
responsible not for the rightfulness, 
but for the righteousness of our opin- 
ions ;’’ not for the justness of our 
judgments, but for not seeking our 
own will. But to say that character 
is more than creed, conduct more than 
opinion, does not imply that opinion 
is of no importance, that it makes no 
difference whata man believes. Uni- 
tarians all believe without exception 
that it makes a great deal of differ- 
ence what a man believes. That his 
opinions can’t be wrong whose life is 
right is only true because his life can 
not be wholly right whose opinions 
are wrong. And this is true not 
merely of those opinions which have 
an immediate bearing upon conduct, 
but of those which relate to the most 
general aspects of the world. The 
man’s life whose thoughts of God and 
nature and humanity are grand and 
elevated must be more right than one 
whose thoughts of these great things 
are poor afftt mean. High thinking is 
an absolute good. * * * | 

In the third place, Unitarians; all, 


without exception, believe in the unity 
of the Divine Being. It is this belief 
that gives to them their name; and, 
as one generation has succeeded to 
another, there has not been the slight- 
est inclination to recede from its most 
definite expression. On the contrary, 
this Unitarian belief resumes to-day a 
much greater wealth of meaning than 
it did fifty or sixty years ago. It has 
never been at any time, as entertained 
by men of representative intelligence 
and character, a matter of what Dan- 
iel Webster called ‘‘the arithmetic of 
heaven.’’ That Calvinism had three 
gods instead of one, who is over all, 
blessed forever, was not so objection- 
able to Channing’s mind as its dual- 
istic opposition of the Divine Love 
and Justice was to his conscience and 
his heart. Channing was repelled by 
the moral atrociousness of Calvinism 
much more than by its intellectual 
absurdity. But, from Channing’s 
time till ours, Unitarianism, as a move- 
ment of reason in sympathy with 
science, has found new reasons every 
day for believing that there is one 
God and Father of all,—-one, and one 
only. Everywhere the differences of 
the material world have yielded up to 
patient observation and experiment 
proofs of essential unity and _ har- 
mony. A resolution of apparent dif- 
ferences into essential likeness is the 
outcome of all science. The list of 
uncompounded substances is growing 
shorter every year. The spectroscope 
reveals in sun, in planets, and in dis- 
tant stars, the same ingredients that 
make up the earth we tread upon. 
Coal in the grate and sunlight all 
abroad are consubstantial. Species 
are nothing but varieties more strongly 
marked ; and genera are only species 
of an elder date. The correlation and 
conservation of forces bring. still 
grander illustrations of the ‘“‘all-per- 
vading unity.’’ Light, heat, magnet- 
ism, electricity, and vital force are 
all so many different forms of the same 
thing, each masquerading in the 
other’s mask or domino, as the occa- 
sion may demand. These countless 
unities on every side have made it 
increasingly difficult for Unitarians to 
believe in natural and revealed relig- 
ion. It is all natural or it is all re- 
vealed. The great religions of the 
world differ in degree only, notin kind. 
I do not say that these conclusions 
have been reached by all Unitarians. 
Some of the best of them decidedly 


object to such an inference from the 


Eternal Unity. But that the Unitar- 
ian tendency to these conclusions is 
exceeding strong; and that a large 
majority of the more thoughtful and 
intelligent have arrived at them al- 
ready,—of this there can not be, I 
think, a particle of doubt. 

In the fourth place, Unitarians all, 
without exception, believe in the dig- 
nity of human nature and of hu- 
man life. Their tradition on these 
lines, so far as it has had a personal 
inspiration, has derived itself from the 
thought of Channing and the thought 
of Dewey. Channing was the great 
apostle of the dignity of human nat- 
ure, Dewey was the great apostle of 
the dignity of human life. ‘* My one 
sublime idea,’’ Channing said, ‘‘which 
has given me unity of mind, is the 
greatness, the divinity, of the soul.”’ 
And he understood himself completely. 
For this idea, when not explicitly set 
forth, pervaded like a subtile essence 
everything he said and did. Even 
the goodness of God was a deduction 
from this central proposition. All his 
reformatory action was based upon it, 
as when he said, objecting to flogging 
in the navy, ‘‘ What! strike a man!”’’ 
as if no other argument were needed 
for his cause. Even his glorious 
principle of intellectual and religious 
liberty was an inference from the dig- 
nity of human nature. 

But, as a movement of reason in 
sympathy with science, Unitarianism 
has found itself confronted by the 


Darwinian theory of human origins. 
How, without breaking violently with 
its traditional persuasion of the dignity 
of human nature, could it embrace or 
even tolerate suchatheory as this? And 
yet it is unquestionably true that no 
other body of believers has accorded to 
this theory such profound attention or 
has accepted it in so many individual 
instances. I should, I think, be 
amply justified in saying that a large 
majority of Unitarians have accepted 
the Darwinian hypothesis. But those 
who have done so do not believe any 
less in the dignity of human nature 
than they did before or any less than 
those who can not go along with 
them. Indeed, the s7se of man from 
brute conditions is, as they conceive,’ 
a further reason for believing in his 
essential dignity and worth. ‘The 
long, long way that he has come from 
his primeval limitations not only 
proves what splendid stuff was here, 
but hints at equal, if not greater, dis- 
tances for him to go; at heights un- 
dreamed of yet, whence his ‘‘ Excel- 
orl” shall sou, .* * .* 

To say that Unitarians believe not 
only in the dignity of human nature, 
but also in the dignity of human life, 
is to say that they believe in the ex- 
cellence and glory of this present life. 
For this aspect of our faith we are in- 
debted to Orville Dewey as to no other 
man. Theological habits are not 
changed in a day, nor wholly in one 
year or ten; and it would not be dif- 
ficult to find in the literature of early 
American Unitarianism, long after 
Dewey’s manly protest against such 
hopeless drivel, expressions of con- 
tempt and loathing for this present 
life, and comparisons between it and 
the life that is to come immensely to 
its disadvantage. But there has been 
less and less of this from year to year, 
until, at length, hardly a survival of 
it can be found in any of our sermons, 
hymn®& and prayers. Now the belief 
is universal among Unitarians that, 
whatever life and blessedness await 
us on the other side of death, ‘‘it is 
good for us to be here.’’ 

‘How good is man’s life, the mere living! 
How fit to employ 

All his heart and his soul and his senses 
Forever in joy!”’ 

If many things are miserable to see 
or to endure, what have we here but 
further opportunity to approve our 
manhood and our womanhood by 
abolishing the misery, and endnring 
what must be endured with a coura- 
geous heart? 

And now I come to those points ot 
belief on which there is less agreement 
than there is upon the points I have 
already named. And, first in order 
here, I will name the character otf 
Christianity. Time was when Chris- 
tianity was universally regarded by 
Unitarians as a supernatural religion, 
attested by signs and wonders, pro- 
mulgated by one who, even if purely 
human, was endowed with certain 
supernatural gifts, and perpetuated in 
a literature--the New Testament— 
whose writers were miraculously re- 
strained from all erroneous statements, 
whether of doctrine or of fact. But 
now it can be said with absolute as- 
surance that this view of Christianity 
is no longer held in its entirety by 
any Unitarians. Many who still 
think and speak of Christianity as a 
supernatural religion, and of Jesus as 
a worker of miracles, regard the New 
Testament, and the Bible as a whole, 
as a purely human composition, sub- 
ject to inaccuracy and error, as all 
human things must be. But there 
are now many Unitarians—and, if 
they are not already the majority, 
they are tending rapidly to this pro- 
portion—who do not regard Christian- 
ity as a supernatural religion. It 1s 
to them one of the great religions 
of the world, one of the great expres- 
sions of man’s sense of his relation to 
the Infinite and Eternal Energy from 
which all things proceed. It differs 
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from the other great religions not in 
kind, but in degree; and its general 
superiority does not preclude inferior- 
ity of particular precepts, tendencies, 
ideas and ideals. For many, if not 
all, of those who hold to this interpre- 
tation, the acceptance of the Christian 
name does not involve any discrimin- 
ation of Christianity from other great 
religions, as true from false, or even as 
greater from the less: it is simply an 
acknowledgment of their hereditary 
standing. If they are debtors to the 
Jews and Greeks, to the Brahmins 
and the Buddhists, the Iranians and 
the Scandinavians, they are indebted 
most of all to Christianity, its history 
and its traditions, for their best of 
thought and life. 

The next point of belief on which 
Unitarians differ widely among them- 
selves is the life and character of Jesus, 
and his relation to the religious life of 
men. But the difference is not now 
by any means so great as it was for- 
merly, When the majority (I speak 
here of America) held to the Arian 
opinion that he was neither God nor 
man, but much nearer God than man 
in power and majesty ; and only a very 
small minority regarded him as purely 
human. To-day, these proportions 
are reversed. The majority is humani- 
tarian. Those who do not regard 
Jesus as entirely human regard him as 
much more akin to man than to God. 
And these are very few and far be- 
tween. Belief in the humanity of 
Jesus 1s now nearly universal. But, 
whether it ought to logically or not, 
it is certain that it does not prevent a 
goodly number from believing that he 
was a worker of miracles, and that his 
birth and death were attended by mir- 
acles as great as any that he ever 
wrought. The goodly number is, 
however, lessening steadily ; and it is 
decidedly in a minority already, unless 
my calculations are at fault. 

The question of miracles is one 
about which there is among Unitari- 
aus, a great variety of opinions. There 
are few, if any, in our fellowship who 
set aside all the accounts of miracles 
in the New Testament as devoid of 
any fact-foundation. There are still 
fewer who believe that, whatever 


actually happened, there was any vio-. 


lation of natural law. The view of 
Dr. Furness, which was considered 
dreadfully heretical when it was first 
promulgated,— about fifty years ago—- 
is now, perhaps, the most common 
view of the conservatives among us. 
Itis that the wonder-working power 
of Jesus was the exponent of his moral 
excellence. To this it is objected by 
the more radical that approximate 
moral excellence should give approxi- 
mate wonder-working power, and 
there is not the slightest evidence that 
it hasever done so. ‘The present state 
of opinion is, it seems to me, pretty 
much this: That Jesus was miracu- 
lously born is very generally, almost 
universally, discredited. That he was 
raised from the dead has a much wider 
credence. But of his resurrection 
there are many different interpreta- 
tions. Only a few believe that his 
crucified body came forth from the 
grave and ascended into heaven. 
Many believe that there was some vis- 
lonary appearance that gave rise to 
the resurrection stories. Even the 
most radical incline to the belief that 
they represent some remarkable psy- 
chological experience. As for the 
miracles ascribed to Jesus, the com- 
monest opinion is that, through his 
Own faith and that of others, some 
Were relieved of certain nervous affec- 
tions and that the principle Fama 
crescit eundo—‘* Rumor grows in go- 
Ing ’’—accounts for the numerous re- 
ports of miracle in Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, over and above the deal- 
Ings with demoniacs. In the Fourth 
Gospel, deliberate imagination seems 
to have been at work. 

The bias of the resurrection miracle 
Upon the belief in immortality has 


prevented it from being made a matter 
of dispassionate consideration. There 
are some who fain would find in it a 
convincing proof of all men’s immor- 
tality. Time was when not a few in- 
sisted that the sole evidence for im- 
mortality was here, and survivals of 
this insistence can still be discovered 
here and there. But the belief in im- 
mortality among Unitarians is gener- 
ally held upon entirely different 
grounds,—its answer to the intellect- 
ual and moral and affectional demands 
of mortal imperfection. To say that 
the belief in immortality is universal 
among Unitarians might be extrava- 
gant. But where there is not actual 
belief, there is, in almost every indi- 
vidual case, a hope that seems so rea- 
sonable and is so strong and brave 
that, compared with the ‘‘dead cer- 
tainty ’’ of others, it has an attractive 
face. The doctrine that this life is a 
probation, and that its character will 
determine the eternal future’s weal or 
woe, was once extremely common 
among Unitarians. Now it has none 
to do it reverence. Nowit is univer- 
sally believed that, if there be another 
life, we enter on it well equipped or ill 
according as we have made good use 
or ill of earthly opportunity ; but that 
for the worst and best equipped there 
will be ‘‘ the glory of going on,’’ and 
no mere settling down to the enjoy- 
ment or the suffering of a condition 
determined by our conduct here. 

There are other differences of opin- 
ions concerning. Jesus than those per- 
taining to his nature, his miracles, his 
resurrection. Among those who equally 
concede his complete humanity, some 
insist upon his moral perfectién, while 
others remember that he said, ‘‘ Why 
callest thou me good?’’ Moral per- 
fection can not be judged of from 
without, especially at forty or fifty 
years’ remove; and an affirmative 
judgment from within would be its 
own invalidation. There are still those 
who ‘‘dwell,’’ as Emerson put it, 
‘‘with noxious exaggeration on the 
person of Jesus.’’ There are still those 
who have, as Channing put it, ‘‘a 
swollen way of talking about Jesus.’’ 
And there are others to whom the de- 
liberate mouthing of his name and 
titular appendages is an unspeakable 
offense, hindering the course of his 
great spirit, but these can hardly be 
exceeded in their admiration for his 
faith in God, his love for man, his 
hatred of all meanness and hypocrisy, 
his gentle life and his heroic death, or 
in their sense of the importance of his 
brief career to eighteen centuries of 
Christian civilization. 

The doctrine of atonement by the 
blood of Jesus plays, and has played, 
such a conspicuous part in theological 
systems that it may well be asked, 
‘* Do Unitarians believe nothing corre- 
sponding to this imposing doctrine of 
vicarious atonement ?’’ They believe, 
without exception, that the regular 
orthodox doctrine that it was neces- 
sary for Jesus to die a horrible death 
in order that God might extend for- 
giveness to his erring and repentant 
children is a doctrine only less mon- 
strous and absurd than the doctrine of 
eternal punishment for temporal sins. 
And they furthermore believe, without 
exception, that ‘‘God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself,”’ 
to ideal truth and holiness, in the same 
way that he is now and always has 
been in good men and true, willing to 
suffer and to die, if meed be, for their 
fellow-men. 

The character of the Bible is another 
point of doctrine upon which there 
has been from first to last a consider- 
able difference of opinion among Un1i- 
tarians. At first, it was regarded as 
miraculously inspired in every part. 
Then, very gradually, with the devel- 
opment of critical science, this opinion 
became qualified in various particulars. 
Verbal infallibility was the first to go. 
Then the unauthentic character of cer- 
tain books and parts of books became 


clear as day. Then the processes of 
aggregation, which resulted in the 
Old and New Testament canons, be- 
ing carefully examined, it was found 
that there was not a single fact on 
which to base a theory of supernatural 
origin for any book in either Testa- 
ment. The different books were seen 
to have drifted together in obedience 
to various tides of theory and senti- 
ment. Thatin the ‘struggle for ex- 
istence’’ there was generally a “‘ sur- 
vival of the fittest ’’ seemed extremely 
probable, but ‘‘generally’’ is not 
‘‘always’’; and the fittest had as lit- 
tle supernatural warrant of their ex- 
cellence as the unfittest. At length, 
the human character of the Bible may 
be regarded as an almost or quite 
unanimous opinion among Unitarians, 
The most conservative allow that the 
separate books ‘‘differ greatly one from 
another both in character and practi- 
cal value,’’ and deprecate the putting 
of them all on one high level. The 
most radical find in the Old Testa- 
ment and New together the most ad- 
mirable and wonderful collection of 
sacred scriptures that any people has 
preserved. If others rise at times to 
equal or to greater heights, the aver- 
age altitude of these is markedly pre- 
dominant. As to the character and 
authenticity of various books, there 
are still various opinions. The more 
conservative rally with particular 
vehemence about the Fourth Gospel, 
but few of them consider it the work 
of John in an unqualified sense. That 
it has some impress of his mind or 
memory upon it is the most that is 
contended for by the more cautious 
and intelligent. The radical transfor- 
mation of the Old Testament by the 
scholarship of Kuenen and Reuss and 
Wellhausen, whereby the priestly por- 
tions of the Pentateuch are credited 
to the fifth century B.C., has con- 
quered for itself in ten years a very 
general acceptance ; while many other 
critical opinions upon books or parts 
of books that were regarded twenty or 
thirty years ago with general suspicion 
are now received with hardly a dis- 
senting voice. 

Thus, with as much particularity as 
your patience would allow, I have set 
forth the beliefs of Unitarians upon all 
the more important matters that en- 
gage the interest and enthusiasm of 
the religious world. I have endeav- 
ored to give a fair account, unbiased 
by my personal predilections for some 
opinions as compared with others. But 
our wish is so extremely apt to be the 
father of our thought that I may have 
erred in claiming for the opinions 
which are particularly dear to mea 
wider currency than they actually en- 
joy. But, whatever deductions may 
be made on this account, the central 
facts will not be seriously changed. 
They are that, notwithstanding the 
lack of any creed that even claims to 
be authoritative or discriminative 
among Unitarians as individuals and 
churches, and notwithstanding the 
freest and the fullest exercise of intel- 
lectual freedom, there is an amount of 
intellectual agreement in the Unitarian 
fellowship in comparison with which 
the disagreements are of the smallest 
possible account ; and moreover that 
upon those points where there is least 
agreement there is a strong and un- 
mistakable tendency to completer 
unanimity. They all believe that 
reason is the final test of truth, and in 
the right and duty of the freest thought 
upon the highest themes. They all 
believe that character is more than 
creed, conduct more than opinion, 
while still believing that a right belief 
is of immense importance. They all 
believe in the unity of the Divine Be- 
ing,—not only ontologically, but mor- 
ally; and of this doctrine they are 
making every yeara more consistent 
application. ‘They all believe in the 
essential dignity of human nature and 
of human life, and find no reason in 
the latest science to abate one ot of 
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their inspiring faith. And if concern- 
ing the person and the offices of Jesus, 
the nature of Christianity, the ques- 
tion of miracle, the future life, the 
general character of the Bible and its 
particular contents, there is less of 
unanimity than on the points already 
named, there is wide and ever widen- 
ing agreement, and, in the meantime, 
an ability to disagree with mutual re- 
spect and kindliness that is seldom 
marred by any outburst of illiberality. 

But, with all the unanimity that is 
at present characteristic of their fel- 
lowship, and all that is prophetically 
heralded in the tendencies of thought 
and feeling that are clearly manifest, 
the Unitarians of 1888 have not a 
particle of fear that they are coming 
upon any period of ‘‘definite homo- 
geneity,’’ 1m which all play of individ- 
ual character and opinion will be hope- 
lessly submerged. Whatever agree- 
ment there may come to be upon ques- 
tions of first or second-rate importance 
there is little likelihood that, with per- 
fect freedom, there will not be enough 
diversity to keep us safe from any 
wooden uniformity or any miserable 
stagnation. 

Last, but not least, Unitarians be- 
lieve that, whatever future there may 
be for them as an organized fellowship, 
the future of their doctrines and ideas 
is to be altogether great and glorious. 
They believe that orthodoxy is already 
permeated with their doctrines and 
ideas to a much greater extent than it 
was when Channing and his contem- 
poraries stood forth by themselves, .and 
that, if a new departure should a;jain 
be forced, for every man that c ime 
out in 1820 there would now be as ore 
if nota hundred. Their own fut sre 
aS an organized fellowship seems to 
them full of hope and cheer. ‘To this 
prospect they are not indifferent ; but 
of one thing they are entirely sure, 
and for it they are wholly glad,—that 
the truth which they so dearly love is 
going on from victory to victory, from 
faith to taith, from joy to joy. 

There is no ending to the road, 

No limit to the flying goal, 

But speeds the ever-greatening soul 
From truth to truth, from God to God. 


SUNDAY -SCHOOL STORIES. 


By Edward E.'Hale. 


**Twenty-six stories, of which I have written eight; 
the other eighteen are the work of my children, my sis- 
ters and of Mrs, Bernard Whitman, so widely known as 
the secretary of the ‘Ten Times One’ societies, All of 
these stories I have edited, and I have given the au- 
thors the general directions under which they wrote,”’ 
— Dr, Hale's Preface, 

When the Rev, Edward Everett Hale writes a book 
for the young, grown people as well as young people 
look for something good, and they are seldom disap- 
pointed. Mr, Hale always writes for a purpose, and 
that purpose embraces both pleasure and _ profit to his 
readers, In the volume before us there are a number of 
right good stories which will be read with interest by 
children all over the land,—P/Ailadelphia Item. 

A delighttul and helpful book for young people,— 
Boston Home Fournail. 

Suited to the taste and comprehension of young peo- 
pie, they will be read again and again, and cannot fail 
to profit as well as interest.—Boston ournal of Educa- 
tion, 


Cloth, 16mo., 314 pages, retail price $1.00. 
We have purchased from the publishers a 
limited number of copies which we desire to 
close out rapidly, so we offer them postpaid at 
only 50 cents, as long as they last. 

Address? 


CHARLES H,. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORIES 
for little children, 


By Miss Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs. Ber- 
nard Whitman. 


Twenty-six stories written on the same plan 
as those in Dr. Hale’s volume, but intended 
for younger children, printed in large type on 
heavy paper, and neatly bound. Cloth, 16mo, 
219 pages, retail price $1.00. Our price to 
those who order direct from us, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

Address; 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


uity SUNDAY CIRCLE 


in hall or parlor, and new Churches unpro- 
vided with Hymn Books, will wantour Hymn 
Tracts. Songs of Faith, ape and Charity, set to 
old tunes; 51 Hymns with music. Love to God and 
Love to Man; 47 songs adapted to “Gospel” tunes. 
Respensive Services with prayer and closing chant. 
Each pamphlet 5 cents. 
The three bound together, with eight Choral Respon- 
sive Services added—a complete little service book—for 


; $1.50 r dozen. 
15 conte: Sie cbumrrrse, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Directors’ Meeting of the W. U.C. The 
directors of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence met at 2 p.m., September 9g, at the 
Headquarters, 175 Dearborn street. Pres- 
ent: James Van Inwagen, Myron Leonard, 
Celia P. Woolley, James Vila Blake, J. LI. 
Jones, John R. Effinger. In the absence of 
the president, D. L. Shorey, James Van 
Inwagen was called to the chair. Mrs. 
Celia P. Woolley, Rev. Mila F. Tupper, Mrs. 
Harriet McConnell, Mrs. I. K. Boyesen, 
Miss Florence Hilton, Mrs. J. Ll. Jones, Mrs. 
Ida Temple and Mrs. E. A. West were pres- 
ent by invitation, representing the Board of 
Directors of the Women's Western Unitarian 
Conference. The two Boards went into 
joint session and discussed plans of raising 
money forthe year. It was moved and car- 
ried, that a committee consisting of the 
presidents and secretaries of the Western 
Conference and of the Women’s Western 
Conference unite in an appeal to the churches 
and to individual friends in sympathy with 
the western Headquarters, for funds to meet 
current expenses, and that the president and 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Suuday 
School Society be invited to join this com- 
inittee. Mrs. Woolley then moved that the 
joint session be dissolved and that the mem- 
bers of the Women's Board be requested to 
remain during the meeting and take part in 
discussion. After a general discussion of 
matters of common interest the meeting 
adjourued. 


Boston. — Here, as everywhere, home bound 
traveling trunks are daily distributed by the 
thousand. Public schools opened Septem- 
Sth. . 


Dr. O. W. Holmes has just celebrated 
his Sist birthday. 

On Sunday,September 21st, the opening 
services for the fall will be held in several of 
our churches. 

Next Sunday Rev. A. D. Mayo and Rev. 
F. B. Hornbrooke will preach the union 
sermon, 


An effort is making toerect a monument 
to John Eliot, the missionary to the Indians 
about Boston in 1640. His remains are in 
the Washington street cemetery in Rox- 
bury ( Boston), 

The property of the late Rev. Adin Bal- 
lou, Universalist, is valued at $25,000 and 
is devised to his family. His books are 
given to Mrs. W. J. Heywood, wife of the 
Unitarian minister of Sterling. 

On the first Monday in October the 
Monday club will begin its sessions. 


At the A. U. A. room can be boughta 
good photograph of Rev. Dr. Hedge. 


Davenport, Iowa. From the Sunday School 
of the First Unitarian church of Davenport, 
we received the following: It is with feelings 
of the deepest sorrow that the members of 
the Unitarian: Sunday School learn of the 
sudden death of our beloved Superintendent, 
W. C. Preston. We realize that we have 
sustained the loss of a valued friend and able 
teacher, whose place it will be impossible to 
fill; and, desiring to place upon record the 
testimony of our feelings, it is hereby fe- 
solved: That in the death of our Superinten- 
dent, W. C. Preston, we have lost a faithful 
friend and judicious adviser; an efficient in- 
structor, whose virtues we will endeavor to 
emulate. And it is further Aeso/ved; That 
we tender to the bereaved family of our be- 
loved friend, our heartfelt sympathy in their 
great sorrow, and that a copy of these reso 
lutions be presented to the afflicted family, 
and be published in the daily papers. 

Signed, EMMA Goos. 
MINNIE MORGAN. 
CORNELIUS J. BROWN. 
Committee. 


At Headquarters.—It is always pleasant to 
take fellow workers by the hand. For the 
past few days we have exchanged greetings 
with a number of our ministers returning 
in improved health from the summer outing 
to their several fields of labor. Rev. C. G. 
Howland, of Lawrence, Kansas, comes back 
with his family from the renewal of old 
associations in Michigan and from several 
Sundays’ preaching in his former parish at 
Kalamazoo. Rev. C. J. Bartlett, of Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., brings the glow of delightful 
vacation weeks spent on the Pacific coast 
and with friends in the new State of Wash- 
ington, and Rev. Chas. F. Bradley reports a 
restful summer with Mrs. Bradley at his 
country home in Litchfield county, Connect- 
icut. He preached twice in Orthodox pul- 
pits. We trust that the return of the min- 
ister means, all around, an influx of new 
life and energy throughout the parish. 


Rochester, N. Y. Samuel Wilder of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., sends $25.00 to the treasurer of 
the Western Conference to apply on Theo- 
dore Parker contribution tothe W. U. C. En- 
dowment Fund. We hope our friends east 
and west will keep in mind that we still 
lack $3,017 of the $10,000 Parker contribu- 
tion that was started in the memorial meet- 


May 7, 1890. Shall not the whole of this | 


contribution be secured before the close of 
1890 ? 


Unitarian families and the center of quite a 
circle of thoughtful people. Our friend and 
correspondent, Mr. E. A. Parks, of that 
place, is just now sending cheer to Head- 
quarters, in the shape of orders for numer- 
ous tracts published at 175 Dearborn Street 
and the names of a number of new sub- 
scribers to Unity. He is putting time, 
money and enthusiasm into the work of 
arousing the community in which he lives 
to take interest and responsibility in the ad- 
vancement of truth, righteousness and love. 
Truly a noble stand fora young merchant to 
to take. 


Portsmouth, Ohio, A gentleman of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio writes that he is actively en- 
gaged in the circulation of Unity and of 
Unitarian literature. He says that he anda 
dozen others ‘‘ would work diligently ’’ for 
the establishment of a church, representing 
“W. C. Unitarianism.’’ We recommend 
our friends to send to Headquarters for 
‘“‘Hymns and Services for Sunday Circles” 
and, if possible, to meet each other every 
week for religious service. 


Norwood, Mass. We have received a copy 
of The Farish Messenger under the au- 
spices of the Universalist church of Nor- 
wood. The first page is embellished with a 
handsome wood-cut of the church, the col- 
ummns of the paper bristle with many timely 
notes and hints to parishioners and the last 
page contains a statement of the belief of 
Universalists. 
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The Voice 


Is easily injured—the slightest irritation of 
the throat or larynx at once affecting its 
tone, flexibility, or power. All efforts to 
Sing or speak in public, under such condi- 
tions, become not only painful but danger- 
ous, and should be strictly avoided until 
every symptom is removed. To effect a 
speedy cure no other medicine is equal to 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


The best of anodynes, this preparation rap- 
idly soothes irritation, strengthens the deli. 
cate organs of speech, and restores the voice 
to its tone and power. No singer or public 
speaker should be without it. Lydia Thomp.- 
son, the famous actress, certifies: ‘ Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral has been of very great ser- 
vice to me. It improves and strengthens 
the voice, and is always effective for the 
cure of colds and coughs.” 

“Upon several occasions I have suffered 
from colds, causing. hoarseness and entire 
loss of voice. In my profession of an aue 
tioneer any affection of the voice or throat 
is a serious matter, but at each attack. 1 
have been rebieved by a few doses of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. This remedy, with ordi- 
hary care, has worked such a 


Magical Effect 


that I have suffered very little inconven- 
ience. I have also used it in my family, with 
excellent results, in coughs, colds, &c.”’~ 
Wm. H. Quartly, Minlaton, Australia. 

“In the spring of 1853, at Portsmouth, Va., 
I was prostrated by a severe attack of ty- 
phoid pneumonia. My physicians exhausted 
their remedies, and for one year I was not 
able to even articulate a word. By the ad. 
vice of Dr. Shaw [ tried Ayer's Cherry Pee- 
toral, and to my surprise and great joy, in 
less than one month I could converse easily, 
in a natural tone of voice. I continued to 
improve and have become since a well man. 
I have often recommended the Pectoral, and 
have never known it to fail.”— George R. 
Lawrence, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED RBY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. : Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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Perry, Iowa Perry is the home of several 
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Grocers often substitute cheaper goods for Sapolio to make a 
better profit, Send back such articles, and insist upon having just 
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ry acake in your next house-cleanil 


You should discriminate as to the books you read 
You cannot read all that are published for want of 
time. Many of them are not worth reading; man 
are useless and ought never to have been published. 
Why not choose the very best; since life is too 
short andtime too valuable to be wasted on ordi- 
nary books, when the very best can be had at the 
same price; andas the value of books consists 
wholly in their literary merits, care and painstak- 
ing should be observed in their selection. 


The Library of American Literature, 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN AND 
ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON, 


is an invaluable set of books just completed and 
ready for delivery. 

They are handsomely illustrated with full-page 
portraits. This work is a choice collection of the best 
selectionsthatcan be made from all that has been 
written by American authors. It is arranged chron- 
ologically, sothatthe reader may ata glance view the 
course of our literature from its inception in 1607 to 
its present variety and eminence. It contains the 
finestexamples of American thought and imagina- 
tion. A complete library in itself, of engrossing in- 
terest throughout, and every line of which reflects 
the best intellect of the period in which it was writ- 
ten. No set of books has been more favorably re- 
ceived by the public and the press. There is nothing 
which surpasses it for the library, a gift or a holiday 
present. Itis adapted to the wants of all classes of 
readers. It is and must remain the standard collec- 
tion of our national literature. 

This valuable set of books, covering every branch 
of our national literature, is monumental. Specimen 
pages, samples of. the portraits and complete synop- 
sis of the work will be forwarded to all parties ad- 
dressing W. E. Dibble & Co., Publishers, 260 South 
Clark Street, Chicago. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, 
Having had occasion to make critical use of Sted- 
man’s Hutchinson's Lrbrary0f American Literature, 
I have found the selections embodied in the series 
admirably representative of the writers of each 
period. The very wide field covered by the publica- 
tion, has required the best critical judgment in the 
choice of specimens, and that judgment is every- 

where apparent. 

Very respectfully, A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 


OAK KNOLL, DANVERS, MASS. 

I have been looking over the noble volumes with 
hearty satisfaction. Sd far the great work is admir- 
ably done. The plan and execution seem to me de- 
serving of unqualified praise. A breath of the New 
World blows through it. JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


GREENCASTLE, IND. 

The Library of American Literature contemplates 
no less than a collection of the best specimens of all 
the authors who have distinguished themselves in 
American letters between the epoch of the planting 
of the Jamestown colony and the presént day. It is 
nota criticism upon literature, but the literature 
itself. The skill of the work consists in the selection 
and the arrangement. In these respects it distances 
allrivalry. So faithfully has the editorial work been 
accomplished, and so justly has the relative value of 
the excerpts been determined, that the compilation 
as a whole may be said to have made an end of liter- 
ary industry in this direction. If I mistake not, this 
Library of American Literature, so-called, will be re- 
garded by the present and the next generation as 
the best aggregate expression of what the American 
mind has produced in the two hundred and eighty 
years of its activity. Respectfully, 

JOHN CLARK RIDPATH. 


MISS WILLARD’S PICTURE 


We will receive new yearly subscrib- 

: ers to THE UNION SIGNAL at 75 cents 
Till 

Oct. ist 


each till Oct. tst. Or,if you are an 
old subscriber you can send your own 
name and one new one for $1.50 till Oct. 
istonly. Add 30cents for each lovely 
aquarelle tint picture of MISS WIL- 
LARD that is wanted. Pictures to 
be delivered in December. Address, 


Woman’s Temperance Publishing Ass'n, 


iSGi Da Salle Street, 
CEZLICALSO. 


Only. 
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_(REAT FALLS, MONTANA; 


resources, immense water power id, silver 
copper, lead, lumber, coal, iron, cattle, horses, woo 
and agriculture. Phenominal growth. For full 


rticulars’ address SECRETARY BOARD 
OF TRADE, Great’ Falie ‘Mogune 


ISSOULA Garden city of MONTANA 

Railroad and manufacturing center, 
fine water power, rich agricultural lands, mines, 
lumber, etc. A prosperous city and rich country. 
Full particulars, including beautiful book, ‘* Mis- 
SOLLA ILLUSTRATED” SENT FREE upon application to 


FAIRCHILD, CORNISH & CO, , MISSOULA, MONT. 


ings TACOMA $100 LOTS $5 CASH $5 MONTHLY. 
Tacoma investment Co., (capital $100,000) Tacoma, Wash 


Diulogunes, Tableaux, Speake for 
School. Club & Parlor. Best out. Cata- 
logue free. T. 8. Denison,Chicago,lli. 


LECTURES ON THE PLATONIC PHILOSOPHY. 
For particulars address, 
EDITOR, BIBLIOTHECA PLATONICA, 
Osceola, Mo. 


y ()7 U.S. Title a sure 20 per cent profit. Invest your smal! sav. 
fs) 


"Fhe humble receive advantage.the self 
Sufficient suffer loss’ =If you will 


- J 


IMITATIONS. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORE. 


Houghton, Miffiin 
Co's New Books. 


Come Forth. 
A Novel by ELIZABETH 


STUART PHELPS and HERBER’ 


D. WARD, authors of ‘ The 
Master of the Magicians,”’ 
$1.25. [ 


This is astory of the time of Christ. 
Lazarus is the hero; several other New 
Testament characters are introduced ; 
and the story, while true in spirit to 
the life and thought of the time and 
place and entirely reverent, is a strik- 
ing love-story, likely to be widely 
popular. 


Fames Russell Lowell 
Literary Essays, I.-lV., 


The first four volumes of an en- 
tirely new Edition of Mr. Low- 
ELL’S Complete Works. ‘To 
fill ten volumes, uniform with 
the Riverside Longfellow and 
Whittier. With three  Por- 
traits. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
¢1.50 a volume; uncut, $1.50. 


The Life of Dorothea 
Lynde Dix. By FRAN- 


cis TIFFANY. Witha steel Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

As the founder of vast and enduring 
institutions of mercy in America and in 
Europe, Miss Dix has no peer in the 
history of Protestantism. Mr.Tiffany 
tells her remarkable story with excel- 
lent judgment and skill. 


Wilham B. Weeden. 


Economic and_= social 
History of New England, 1620- 

1789. With an Appendix of 
Prices. 2 vols.crown 8vo,$4.50. 

A work of great value, the fruit of 
long study and research, written in a 


‘strong, attractive style. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Nature, Lectures, and 
Addresses ; and Representative 
men. Popular Edition in one 
volume, cloth, $1.00. 


stec Land. 
By MaArTurINn M. BaAt- 


Lou, author of ‘‘ Due West,” 
‘“Due South,’’ ‘‘ Due North,”’ 
‘‘Under the Southern Cross,” 
and ‘‘ The New Eldorado,’’etc. 
Each, crown 8yo, $1.50. 
An engaging book on Mexico by an 
experienced traveler. 


Civil Government. 


By JOHN FISKE, author 
of ‘‘The Critical Period of 
American History,’’ etc. With 
Questions by F. A. Hill, Prin- 
cipal of the English High 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Crown 8vo, $1.00. 
An admirable book on American 
government, equally valuable ior 
schools and for the general reader. 


Alfred the Great. 


By THOMAS HUGHES, 
author of ‘’I‘om Brown’s School 
Days at Rugby,’’ etc. New 
Edition. 1omo, $1.00. 
A delightful biography, and a nota- 
ble chapter in English history. 


Rab and his Friends, 


ANbD OTHER DoGs AND 
Men. By Dr. JOHN BROWN; 
author of ‘‘ Spare Hours.’’ 10 
‘‘ Riverside Classics.’’ $1.00 


Lighter Hours. 


By W. M, THACKERAY. 
No. 34 of ‘‘ Modern Classics.’ 
32mo, orange edges, 75 cents; 
School Edition, 40 cents. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-pa id, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—Prescribe to yourself an ideal, and 
then act up to it. 


Mon.—Better die than live ill. 


Tues. —Be self-denying, but do not boast of 
it. 

Wed.—What ought not to be done, do not 
even think of doing. 
Thurs.—Ruin and recovery are both from 

within. 
Fri.—No one is a slave, whose will is free. 
Sat.—Keep a watch upon yourself as your 
own most dangerous enemy. 
—H pictetus. 


The Birthday-Lady. 


It was the twenty-third day of June. 
Six little grandsons and five little 
granddaughters knew that date was 
grandma’s birthday. 

In all their lives, that is, as far back 
as their memories went, grandma’s 
birthday had meant a happy gather- 
ing atthe old family home. Of course, 
grandma’s children, the mamma’s and 
papa’s of the little ones, were there 
too. But it was emphatically, the 
children’s day, and no grown person, 
excepting grandma, and _ possibly 
grandpa, was of any account. 

At the birthday supper, only these 
two were seated with the children. 
The mammas and papas stood behind 
their respective babies and meekly 
attended to their mumerous wants. 
On the table were grandma’s prettiest 
dishes and grandma’s brightest silver. 
Roses blushed on the snowy cloth and 
filled the room with fragrance. And 
before they were through supper, the 
beautiful sunset light would come 
streaming in through the western 
windows, crowning dear grandma’s 
head with a halo of glory. 

And what did they have to eat? 
Why, delicious little biscuits—hot 
biscuits too—and ‘‘ cambric tea’’ for 
every one of them ; sweetest of butter 
and milk from Dolly, the soft-eyed 
Jersey, who followed grandpa about 
the meadow like a dog; strawberries 
also and cake; not only ‘‘ flat cake,’’ 
but cake in the prettiest shapes im- 
aginable—hearts and diamonds and 
‘‘roll-rounds,’’ each with a little sweet 
roof of pink or white or chocolate, 
from which little thumbs plucked out 
the plums, and little teeth rubbed off 
the frosting unreproved. Then best 
of all, there was unlimited ice-cream, 
‘Pounds and pounds of it,’’ Arthur 
said. 

After they had eaten their fill, the 
sober old folk—grandma’s children— 
sat down to the second table, if you 
please, while grandpa romped with 
the flock on the lawn. All too soon 
grandma’s birthday would come to a 
Close. Eleven pairs of little jjps met 
those of their dear ‘‘ birthday-lady ”’ 
in good-night kisses, with sighs of 
bliss and baby wishes that grandma 
had a ‘‘ birfday’’ every minute. 

‘Grandma would grow old too 
quickly if the birthdays came so fast,”’ 
She would reply. 

‘How old are you, grandma?”’ 
asked one. 

She looked down on the pretty 
group and smiled. 

“Qld enough to be grandma to 
eleven of you, she said. 

_ Motht five hundred, I gueth,’’ 
lisped little Helen. 

‘Helen !’’ said tender sister, re- 
Proachfully, ‘‘ ask grandma to excuse 
you.’ } 

 Skeethe shoothe me, grandma,”’ 
said this charming little offender, 
gaily, 

‘I know how old you are,’’ re- 
Marked sister, patting grandma’s 
hand. ‘You’re old enough to be 
awful good.” 

We think God must have thought 
50, too, for when another June birth- 

ay Came round with its roses, the 
dear « birthday-lady’’ spent it in 

€aven, | 


UNITY. 


‘‘God has welled her of every 
pain,’’ said Ethel. 

Yet the children went to their 
mammas with sorrowful faces. 

‘* Did God say not have any grand- 
ma’s birthday ’cause she’s gone to live 
with Him? Must have garma’s 
birfday,’’ said the emphatic one, too 
young to remember much but the ice- 
cream and the frolics. ‘‘ T think,’’— 
this from the thoughtful child—‘‘ that 
God’ll forget grandma’s birthday up 
in heaven, ’less we tend to it down 
here.’’ ‘The mammas and papas looked 
at each other. 

‘You are right dear children,’’ they 
said. ‘*‘ We will have grandma’s birth- 
day just the same.’”’ 

Tiny Charlie sat in his dear place 
at supper. He was the newest baby, 
so new that he had missed his grand- 
ma’s welcoming kiss. 

‘‘Unless,’’ whispered Aunt Alice’s 
little daughter, ‘‘God let grandma 
kiss Charlie first, ’fore He sent him 
down to us.”’ 

Well, nothing was forgotten that 
grandma had ever thought of; from 
the tiny hot biscuits down to the 
‘pounds of ice-cream.’’ It was after 
supper only than anything was 
changed. Then, for the first time in 
their lives, the children heard their 
grandpa say that his legs had grown 
too stiff to romp. But the mammas 
and the papas knew that the trouble 
was in his heart; he missed dear 
grandma so much, you see. 

‘*Sit down, darlings, and we'll have 
a quiet talk,” he said. So grandpa’s 
big and only boy, Uncle Willie, sat 
down with his little Willie on his 
knee ; and the other uncle of the same 
name, whom they call’ Uncle Will, 
took his Arthur on his knee; and 
Amy slipped her hand into her 
mother’s, her long curls shading her 
earnesteyes. Then Aunt Lizzie, who, 
having no children of her own, was so 
fortunate as to be able to claim them 
all, borrowed Aunt Mollie’s pretty 
Helen, which left Aunt Mollie free to 
hold baby Esther. The mother of the 
brand-new baby cuddled him. Lau- 
rence, Harris and Ted, with womanly 
little Marian, and the ‘“‘ bit lady,’’ 
Ethel, sat around on hassocks, while 
the ‘‘junior’’ stood by grandpa’s 
chair. 

Then grandpa told them of grand- 
ma’s sweet life, and how much she 
wished them to be good boys and 
girls that, if God spared them so long, 
they might grow into good men and 
women. Grandpa knows how to 
preach a great, big sermon’in a few 
little words. Nevertheless, some of 
the wee ones were fast asleep before 
he had finished; but to those who 
heard, grandma’s birthday has since 
meant more than ever. And now, 
more than before, it is a day when 
gentle words and thoughts prevail, and 
quarreling and all unkindnesses are 
put away ; a day on which, after the 
birthday” supper which never will be 
passed over or forgotten, the children 
say, ‘‘ We will try to be very good, 
mamma—good every minute, till 
grandma’s birthday comes again.’’ 
And this for their dear ‘‘ birthday- 
lady’’ in heaven. 

EMILY J. LANGLEY. 
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Three Harvest Excursions. 


The Burlington Route, C., B. & QO. R. R., 
will sell from principal stations on its lines, 
on Tuesdays, Sertember gth and 23d and Oc- 
tober 14th, Harvest Excursion Tickets at half 
rates to points in the farming regions of the 
West, Southwest and Northwest. For tickets 
and further information concerning. these 
excursions, call on your nearest C., B. & QO. 
ticket agent, or address P. S. Eustis, Gen’l 
Pass. and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Il. 


CREAT MxaSTERS 


Selections from the writings, with sketch of 
life, of Channing, Parker, Emerson and Mar- 
tineau. 5 cts.each, or all for 15 cts.,mailed. 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St. , Chicago. 
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Phe Sunday-Schaal. 


(See No. X.X., W. U.S. S. Soc y Publication.) 


A STUDY OF RELIGION:—FIRST 
n SERIES. 
BEGINNINGS: Zhe Legend and the True 
Slory. 


Il. How THE EARTH WAS MADE. 
(first Sunday.) 


‘Knowest thou what wove yon wood-bird’s nest 

Of leaves and feathers from her breast? 

Or how the fish outbuilt her shell 

Painting with morn each annual cell ? 

Or how the sacred pine-tree adds 

To her old leaves new myriads?’ 

What is the Creation story in Genesis 
i. to ii:3? The Bible was not oriyinally 
divided into chapters. Those divisions were 
made long after and in a very uncritical, 
careless way. The first chapter should have 
ended with what is now the third verse of 
the second. 

What greaterrors and what great truths in 
this story? Among the errors, the length of 
time. 
create the world. Is the creation yet fin- 
ished? Is God resting now? (See Sim- 
mons’s ‘‘ Unending Genesis.’’) Again, were 
all plants created before all animals ? or did 
many of the latter come earlier than many of 
the former? Thestory tells us that light was 
created on the first day and the sun on the 
fourth. Would that have been possible? 
And could plants have lived before the sun ? 
The ancient Hebrews evidently thought that 
the sun and moon and stars were fastened to 


Eeomerson. 


the inside of the sky or firmament, like | 
' bring out its poetic beauty. 


lamps hung from the ceiling. The firma- 
ment was a solid roof spread out to cover the 
earth and to keep back the waters that were 
above the firmament, except as from time to 
time gates were opened and the rain poured 
through. Isthe sky asolid roof? It looks 
so. Doesthe child think so until his parent 
or teacher tells him otherwise? Remember 
what we learned in our last lesson about the 
childhood of the race corresponding to the 
childhood of the individual. And there was 
a glimpse of the truth even in this old mis- 
take about the firmament. 
(See Simmons, chapters i. and viii.) 

Are there other truths in this creation 
story? 
man, last. 
similar to that found in the ‘‘truer story 
that modern Science tells, as we shall see in 
our next lesson. But the deepest truth of 
all is the recognition of an omnipotent Force 
working in the world and guiding its growth. 
‘*The eternal Power, not ourselves, that 
makes for Righteousness,’’ Matthew Arnold 
calledit. ‘‘ The infinite and eternal Energy 
by which all things are created and sus- 
tained,’’ Herbert Spencer callsit. The Gen- 
esis story calls it ‘‘God.”’ 

Tell some other Old World stories of Cre- 
ation ; Babylonian, Persian, Hindu, Scandi- 
navian, etc. Have we another and quite 
different one in Gen. ii:4to 25? We shall 


On the whole, the order is quite 


,? 


BE. 


The lower forms of life come first; | 
_and four other known planets. 


| 


It has taken not days but ages to. 
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o- A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. #8 


return to this in our sixth lesson. Some o1 
these Creation stories found in the literatures 
of different peoples probably had a common 
origin. For a long time they were not 
written but preserved by oral tradition, told 
from father to son, and so on, in the course 
of generations were greatly changed. 

How do you suppose that the Genesis story 
originated? Perhaps it was an attempt to 
explain the institution of the week and 
the Sabbath, both of which were very 
ancient. See the reason for not work- 
ing on the Seventh Day as given in Exodus 
XX:11. Compare also Deuteronomy v:I5 
Did you know that there are two forms of 
the Ten Commandments in the Bible? Does 
the author of Deuteronomy seem to have 
been familiar with the story of Creation as 
given in Gen. i.to 11:3? Which appears 
to be the older, the form of the Decalogue 
found in Exodus or the one in Deuteron- 
omy ? 

Is the Genesis story a ‘‘Cosmogony’’? 
What does the word mean ? (Cosmos, world; 
gen, bringing forth.) How many words can 
vou think of that contain these roots? Gen- 


esis, genius, gender; miucrocosm, Mr. 
Fiske’s ‘‘Cosmic Philosophy,’’ etc. Men 
have long been making cosmogonies. We 


are eager to know where we came from, how 
the world was made. But there will always 
be a deep, divine mystery about it. Can you 
auswer the questions in our motto from Em- 
erson ? 

Por The Younger Pupils.— Let the 
teacher yet in mind a clear picture of the 
Creation as the ancient Hebrews imagined 
it and make the pupils see it with those He- 
brew eyes. Then read the old story so as to 
There is grand 
poetry init. Perhaps this will be more fully 
caught from a fresh and unfamiliar transla- 
tion. 

For Older Classes and Teachers’ Meet- 
ings.-- The composite character of the 
Pentateuch, or ‘‘ Hexateuch.’’ The fourth 
verse of Gen. 11. clearly begins a new account. 
Note the abrupt change in style. Which is 
the more noble? The different names for 
Deity. ‘‘'God’’in Gen. 1. representsthe He- 
brew ‘‘ Elohim: ‘‘ Lord God,’’ in Gen. i1. 
the Hebrew ‘‘Jahweh” (incorectly called 
‘‘Jehovah.’’) Hence the firstaccount styled 
‘“Elohistic,’’ the second, “‘ Jahwestic.’’ Origin 
of the week. Perhaps the sun, moon, earth 
More like- 
ly, a convenient fraction (one-quarter) of the 
month. Does the similarity in myths of 
different peoples prove a common origin ? 


For Preparation see ‘‘ Bible jor Learners.’’ 
SUGGESTIONS AND QUESTIONS. 


(Contributions solicited. Address H. D. 
Maxson, Menomonie, Wis. ) 


Don’t be afraid of big words, ‘‘ Cosmogony’”’ 
for instance. But be sure to give pupils the 
meaning first. Then they will feel a need 
for the word and will welcome it. Never 
give them a new term and send them to the 
dictionary to find out its signification. 
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For BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS *is" 
Sick Headache, Weak Stomach, Impaired 


Digestion, Constipation, Disordered Liver, ete, 

ACTING LIKE MAGIC on the vital organs, strengthening the 

muscular system, and arousing with the rosebud of health 
The Whole Physical Energy of the Human Frame. 


restoratives to all enfeebled by any of the above, or kindred 


diseases. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS, 


Frice, 25 cents per Box. 


Prepared only by THOS, BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN CO., Sole Agents for United States, 365 & 367 Canal St., New 
York, (who if your druggist does not keep them) will mail Beecham’s Puls on 


receipt of price—but inquire first. 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY for YOUNG WOMEN, 


42d year. Full College and preparatory courses. 
Special advantages for Music and Art. Resident phy- 
sician. The Seminary has a fine gymnasium building 
generously equipped for the Sargent system of work, 
and the official records show that delicate girls 
make a marked gain in strength while pursuing regular 
courses of study.’ Catalogue with full particulars as to 
entrance requirements furnished upon application. 
Correspondence with regard to admission in fall of 1890, 
or later, isinvited. Rockford Seminary, Rockford 

Ill. Sarah F Anderson, Principal. 
Please mention this paper. 


Girls’ Higher School, 


479 and 481 Dearborn av., Chicago, Fifteenth year 
begins Sept. 17. Boarding and Day School or Weng 
Ladies and Children. Fallcourses of study, includ- 
ing preparation for college. Excellent houses thor- 
oughly fitted up. Address 

MISS REBECCA S§S. RICE, A. M., 


eke TG 
MISS MARY E. BEEDY,A. M., | Principa ~ 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 
Laboratories. The boys are members of the family 


Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury, Mass... 


Taken as directed these famous pil/s will prove marvellous , 
C 
C 
( 
( 
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(Mention this paper.) 
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EVERY LADY, 


Who sends us 20 cts. + o —*y on ' 
addresses of 10 Lady friends who love 

to read, will receive THE YOUNG ( 

LADIES’ a 16-page ( 

Monthly, full of Beautiful Pictures. 

Charming Stories, 5 Hotes, ) 
Household Doings anc ork, 

Mm &c.,8IX MONTHS FREE. ( 

S\\ Don't miss this rare chance, as ) 

{ 


zamunnd 


‘ stpaid, a } 
Mes NEW ‘and LATEST 
| FASHI 


} (size 13x15 in.), containing over 
\\\ 2,000 illustrated designs—stand- 
" ard, moderate and extreme—for 
\NHAY Ladies’, Misses’ and Children's 
Garments. This is the Largest, most Stylish an able \ 
. Fashion Book ublished. Address, Tue Youne Lapigs 
Bazak, 234 & La SaLue Strreer, Curcaco, ILLINon. 


NTION THIS PAPER. SEND NOW. 
av; ut CRIPTION price of THE YOUNG LADIES’ 
BAZAR, after Jan. 1, 1891, will be 50 cents for six months, or 
$1.00 per year, with 25 cents extra for FASHION CATA- 
LOGUE, Send your acheeription at once and rec ive the bene: 
fit of the above grand offer, which is made to introduce both into 
thousands of new homes. Over 100,000 now use our 


ALMER’S Pronouncing Dictionary of 2500 musica] 
7 terms, 25 cts. H,R, PALMER, Box 2481, N. ¥. 
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Aunoungements: 


Our New Offer. 


Unity at half price to introduce it. 
EIGHT THOUSAND CIRCULATION is 
what we must have this fall, and to 
secure it with the least possible ex- 
penditure of time and money by our 
friends everywhere who are helping, 
we make this offer. 

For FIVE DOLLARS we will 
UNITY one year to TEN new names. 
all sent at 


send 
The names need not be 
once, but to secure the reduced rate, 
five dollars must be sent with the first 
order. Receipted subscription blanks 
will be returned by us to the remitter, 
enough in number to make up ten 
with the names sent; for example, if 
five dollars is sent with six names, we 
blanks 


NEU sub- 


will return four receipted 


which will be honored for 
scriptions at any future time. 

ADDITIONAL NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
at 50 cents each will be received for 
three months from any one who has 
sent five dollars for ten new names in 
accordance with our offer. 

We expect this plan to work in two 
ways. First, ministers, who think it 
would help the church to have a re- 
ligious paper taken in every family, 
can announce this offer from the pul- 
pit and designate some one to receive 
and forward 
Wherever this is to be tried 
we shall be glad toco-operate by send- 
ing free of charge as many copies of 
Unity for samples as can be used to 
advantage. 

The second way in which the plan 
can work is by making it possible for 
agents and newsdealers to make a 
legitimate profit by canvassing for 
subscriptions at one dollar and for- 
warding them to us at fifty cents. If 
five new subscriptions can be taken to 
start with, our agent will be secure 
from loss and any further names will 
bring a profit. 


subscriptions at fifty 
cents. 


Another Author 


makes over to UNITy the royalty ona 
valuable book. Mr. E. P. Powell 
writes: ‘‘ Let my royalty on ‘ LIB- 
ERTY AND LIFE’’ follow with Dr. 
Stockwell’s.’’ We hardly need to ex- 
plain to our readers the importance of 
this gain to the strength of UNiry. 
LIBERTY AND LIFE is a book of sev- 
enteen strikingly original lectures on 
the application of scientific truth to 
religion and morals. The cloth edi- 
tion, bound uniformly with ‘‘Our 
Heredity from God,’’ is mailed for 75 
cents to any address. The paper edi- 
tion is included in our dollar set of 
pamphlets, advertised elsewhere, and 
will be mailed (this is a new offer) for 
only /welve cents, provided a dollar for 
UNITY one year is. included in the 
same remittance. 


CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Extraordinary Cleanser. 


If our women readers could only understand what 
a convenience, economy and thorough cleanser 
‘“Pyle’s Pearline’’ is, they would never use any- 
thing else. It is pure and free from any injurious 
ingredient. It is economical because only the 
requsite quantity is used at a time. While soap 
may slip from the fingers and be lost in the water to 
dissolve, Pearline is used only in quantities required. 
It is better adapted for cleansing around the house 
than any known article. It is more convenient than 
anything ever discovered, andit is as suitable for 
the most delicate lace or the finest linen as for the 
dirtiest horse blanket, and it will make either as 
‘“‘clean asa whistle’’ in short order. All grocers 
sell it, and if the reader doesn’t know of it she may 
take our word for it.— New York Press. 


FOR A DISORDERED LIVER TRY BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


LL WEIGHT 


TT 
PURE . 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter ofacentury. Itis used by 
the United States Government. Kndorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Cans, 


PRICK BAKING POWDER CO., 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails_ to 
The Acid Phos- 


phate assists the weakened stomach, 


assimilate the food. 


making the process of digestion nat- 
ural and easy. 

Dr. R. S. McComps, Philadelphia, says: 

‘‘Used it in nervous dyspepsia with suc- 
cess.”’ 

Dr. W. S. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., 
says: 

‘The best remedy for dyspepsia that has 
ever come under my notice.’’ 

Dr. T. H. ANDREWS, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says: 

“‘A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms of 
dyspepsia.”’ 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word ‘‘Horsford's”’ is 
rinted on the label. All others are spurious. 
ever sold in bulk. 


‘AND ONLY 
THROUGH 
SLEEPING CAR 


_ TRUE 


10S ANGELES & SAN FRANCISCO 


“tA NEW ORLEANS 


: SNOW 
THROUGH SLEEPER 


| 
| CHICAGO 10 LOS ANGELES 


NE W VFLEANS 


“The Falls of Niagara’”’ 


Is the title of a new book just issued, profusely 
illustrated by a series of beautiful views of the 
great cataract, from the finest insiantaneous 
photographs, with descriptive éketches by 
Cuas. Dickens, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
BayarRD TAyLorR, Sik Epwin ARNOLD, 
W. D. Howe ts, C. D. WARNER, i 
Pror. GILBERT, Jane M. WeELcH 
and others. Sent by mail on receipt of pub- 


lishers’ price, Fifty Cents, by 
i Oo. W. RUGGLES, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Michigan Central §; 
‘* The Niagara Falis Route,"’ : 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ty 1-4 oz. to 4 the. 
es or Stores. 


For H 
> $500 Weight packed sibs Sent by expros 
e . achine e 
SCALE 4 900-1. Platform Scale... 15.00 


The Lil Beauty” 5,00 Seale fr $100 


‘ ° 

£40.00 Road Cart..... 15.00 

bang Single Harness... 7.50 
J 


BLESSED BE DRUDGERY-—A sermon 
a mailed. Charles H, Kerr & Co, Pub’s, Chicago. 


40-Ib. Platform Scale... 8.00 
Price List Free. CHICAG) SCALE CO., Chicago, LiL 
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JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, FLORAL PA 


SCILLA CLUSI, 


ors and bornein suc 


or six inch pot and are absolutel 


it, either for the h 


there being nothing amon 


at once by mail postpaid, 2 
$1.00. 


for 50 cents; 7 for Also 


50c poatp 


for it. 


blooming Orange, 


and rare fruits. 
offers may not appear again. Address 


a grand winter 
flower producing enormous clusters of 
bloom two to three feet in circumference. 
They are of lovely light and dark blue co}. 
marvelous clusters 
that it makesa plant of wonderful and 
striking beauty. The bulbs are very large 
and ayer ¢ and should be planted ina five 
M sure to 
bloom freely during winter, and the great 
heads of bloom keep perfect for weeks. 
Freezing does not harm it, and bulbs can 
also be planted inthe garden this fall for 
blooming in early spring like Tulips. Tr 
ouse or garden, It js 
sure to bloom and create a sensation, 
winter flowers 
which will so astonish and please all be- 
holders. Price of extra large Bulbs, sent 
cents each; 3 


15 Double and Single Tulips, mixed... .50c 
6 Double and Single Hyacinths, mixed.50c 


5 Named Lilies, including Bermuda 
rrr 50c 
25 Crocus, fine mixed sorts............. 25 


Our “Jewel” Collection, 25 Lovely 
Winter Blooming Bulbs, all named for 


“PE aid. , i eae 

‘ or only 82.00 we will 
NP TAL OFF ER mail everything offer- 
ed—Scilla, Tulips, Hyacinths, Lilies, Crocus 
and Jewel Collection,in all 77 Elegant Bulbs 


CATALOGUE FREE. °:. 2." 
Ss ustrated 
Catalogue of Fall Bulbs and Plants is now 
ready and will be sent free to all who ask 
We offer the finest stock of Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Lilies. 
Ixias, Freesias, Alliums, Oxalis and other 
bulbs for winter and early spring bloom. 
ing. Also hardy plants,and rare new plants 
for winter Sloomning, ct? Try our winter 
Morning Glories, Black 

Calla, Orchid, ete. We also offer many new 
Write at once; these 


RK, Queens Co., N. Y. 


IRSO. 


== T HE = 


Washington Life Insurance Co. 
- OF NEW YORK. 


The only company writing 


NSTALMENT 


POLICIES —which provide THREE 


ENDOWMENTS, each for half the amount of the Policy, 


and still pay the full face of Policy if party insured dies 


within thirty years. 


—— AND THE —— 

OMBINATION POLICIES—which pay the full face 

of the Policy at end of endowment pericd, and still 
hold Policy good for half its face at death. 


We write the usual Life and Endowment Policies. 


Call or Semda for Flams and Fates. 


H. D. PENFIELD, General Agent, 


148 LASALLE STREET. CHICAGO. 


A Novel and Attractive Entertainment 
FOR CHURCHES, LODGES, ETC. 


The Japanese Wedding in 
High Life. 


Can make from 850,00 to $200.00 every time. Full 
directions, inclcding costumes furnished at quick 
notice, and rented for ®5.00, parties ordering paying 
express charges, For further information address 


Miss CARRIE KNEER, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Corresponding Sec’y of Japanese Committee. 


OO ———— 


Southern Homes. 


LL WHO DESIRE TO 
LEARN about the GREAT 
PRAIRIE region of WESTERN 
LOUISIANA, near the Gulf, where 
thousands of Northern families have 
happy homes, and besides the staple 
agricultural productions, raise their own 
oranges, figs and other semi-tropical 
fruits, should send for a sample copy of 


“THE AMERICAN” 
A 16 page, bound and trimmed weekly 
paper. 
Subscription $1.00 per year. 


EP 


Four weeks only Ten cents. 


Address 


THE AMERICAN, 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 
cHurcH LIGHT 


Frink’s Patent Reflectors 
for , Ol or Electric. give 
the must powerful, softest, 
chea t, nnd best ight known 
for Churches, Stores. Banks, The- 
atres, Depots. etc. New and el- 

ant designs. Send size of room. 
Get cireu tf be my FR 

unt to rches 
"t be imitations. 


Don 
1, P. FRINK, 561 Pearl St.,N.¥. 


Established 1857. 


— 


Premium Offers. 


A copy of THE WESTERN WorRLD, ILLUSTRAT 


fncluded with each of the following offers. 
popes is published Sereny at Chicago and 
nformation of all 


Thi 
giv ces 


overnment Lands, description 


of every State and Territory with beautiful allustr: 


tions of Industries and interesting Scenery. 
also 


It wih. 
ive fullinformation and illustrations of 7/e 


Wold 8, Columbia Exposition to held at Chicago 
in 1898, and a great yariety of valuable information 


for the Home and Farm applicable to all ves 


Index Map of any State or Territory....... ; 40 
Dore Art ortfolio, 16 fine Engravings.... 30 
The Every Day Cook Book,............ sin 3o 
Ladies Guide to Fancy Work ...........e00 
Everybody's Law Book,be your own Lawyer 35 
The Modern Book of Wonders..........e0. 0 35 
How to Propigate and Grow Fruit........- 835 
The American Live Stock Manuel........- 35 
Standard American Poultry Book......... . 3o 
**The Horse Fair,” a beautiful picture 

20x34 inches, ‘The original cost, $60,000.. 40 
‘** The Sportsman’s Pride,” oil chromo 24x80 50 
Ropp’s Commercial Calculator,........... . 50 
The Little Cobbler,mend your own Harness 50 
The “ Peerless”? Letter Scale, 12 oz........ 60 
20 Books in Pamphlet form, by famous an- 

thors, assorted, worth $1.00 each, bound.. 60 
Rubber Stamp with your Name & Address 60 
Tuk WESTERN WoRLD GUIDE AND HAND 

Book of useful information, Maps and 

Histories of all States, Histories of all 

Nations, A perfect Cyclopedia.......... 65 
Magnetic Insoles, any size,give No, of Shoe 1 
Any $1.00 Paper and WESTERN WoRLD... 1 00 
Atlas of Low Cost Houses with 56 plans... 1 W 
Moody’s ‘Tailor System of Dress Cutting 1 
The Mannoth Cyclopedia, 4 Vols, 2176 pages 

620 ante ee pepe © "on worth $4.00)....... 1 0 
Set Harmonicas, ‘‘Emperorand Conqueror” 1 
The Pearl Rug Maker... ....sc00sceescees ee 
Puritan Fountain Pen,............ ecccess ee Lw 
Soper’s Guide to Piano or Organ,.......+- a > 
Family Medicine Chest, charges paid...... 1 = 
Charles Dickens’ Complete Works, 12 Vols 1 = 
Waverly Novels by Walter Scott, 15 Vols. 1% 
The Little Beauty Clock ;zgood Timekeeper io 
Beautiful Oil Painting, 24x30 with Frame i a 
Plain Home Talk, Medical Common Sense is 
The ** Cricket ’? Scroll Saw..... cccccccccecce 2 Of 


Life-Size Portrait by mail,send on Nee 
The *“* Anna’”’ Accordeon, (worth $10.00)... 
Solid Silverine Dust Proof Watch,....... 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictiona 
The “‘ Climax ’”’ Photograph Outfit.......... 
Cash or Deed Box with Combination Luck 
Champion Lawn Mower, 12inches......... 
Dinner and Tea Set, 75 pieces, new Pattern. 


Sample copy of Paper and 100 page Clubbing 


alogue, with 


,000 offers, sent 4 mail for 10 
ress 


THE WESTERN W 


ccs 


PENSIONS 


tions and information. 
Pension Agent, Washington, D. C. 


OLD CLAIMS 


RLD, Chicago, iil. 
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SETTLED UNDER NEW LAW. 


Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for blank applic@ 


It has 78 Characters, and is the only 


the lead of all Type Writers. Larger 
all others combined. Send for circulars. 


Only $20. 


ODELL TYPE WRITER CO., 85 Fifth Av., Chicas . 


PATRICK O’FARRELL 


tl 


ODELL Double Gase TYPE WRITER 


with Check Perforator attachment. Is me 


es 


